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The victims have their day 


Veterans 

dismiss 

emperor’s 

‘sorrow’ 
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JohnEzard 

ESPITE weeks 
of official 
efforts to spin, 
cajole and ar- 
gue their case 
out of exis- 
tence. 1.500 Far East prison 
camp victims had their angry 
day in London yesterday — 
and left an indelible image of 
Shock and humiliation on the 
faces of Japanese VIPs pass- 
ing them in royal procession. 

The Japanese Emperor AJti- 
hito was half-screened from 
them at the last moment by 
the thick glass of a closed car- 
riage. But the baffled conster- 
nation of dignitaries travel- 
ling in open coaches to 
Buckingham Palace was 
unconcealahle. 

They stared at the veterans' 
turned backs as a ripple of 
boos. V-signs and scattered < 
cries -of- "Shame" - spread to | 
other sections of the crowd of i 
tens of thousands watching 1 
Akihito pass with the Queen i 
along the Mall to Bucking- 
ham Palace. ! 

At the palace, like earlier • 
emperors, Akihito received a 
Garter ribbon for chivalry 
from the Queen. But last 
night be was. unlike previous 
emperors, still dogged by 
street protest 
Outside Westminster 
Abbey several hundred ex- 
Japanese prisoners of war 
and internees aged between 
60 and over 80 again turned 
their backs as be arrived to 
lay a wreath on the Grave of 
the Unknown Warrior. Many 


wore white sasbes and red 
gloves to drive home their 
view that the Japanese gov- 
ernment will have blood on 
its hands until it pays com- 
pensation and apologises 
fully for wartime atrocities. 

Younger demonstrators 
joined them. Mark Cribb, 29, 
from Reigate, Surrey, waved a 
placard saying “Third World 
debts aren’t too old to count 
But disgusting torture is 
buried under a Japanese car 
factory". 

Steve Seaney. also 29, from 
Redhill, Surrey, had designed 
a placard replying to Tony 
Blair's justification of the 
state visit It asked: "How do 
you move forward without 
justice?'' 

Later, facing a farther two 
days of demonstrations in 
Britain, Akihito delivered a 
speech which his aides de- 
scribed as "a very big step" — 
an expression of feeling 
which might well be unique 
in Japanese history. 

Addressing a state banquet 
at Buckingham Palace last 
night be said: "It truly sad- 
dens me that the relationship 
so nurtured between our two 
countries should have been 
marred by the second world 
war. 

••The Empress and I can 
never forget the many kinds 
of suffering so many people 
have undergone because of 
that war. 

“At the thought of the scars 
of war that they bear, our 
hearts are filled with deep 
sorrow and pain. 

“All through our visit here, 
this thought win never leave 



‘It truly 
saddens me 
that the 
relationship 
so nurtured 
between our 
two countries 
should have 
been marred 
by the second 
world war’ 

Emperor Akihito 


Wartime prisoners of the Japanese turn away from the coach carrying Emperor Akihito and the Queen along The Mall 


our minds. We sincerely hope 
that such a history will never 
be repeated between our two 
nations." 

In a warm reply to him, the 
Queen spoke of a conflict with 
memories which still caused 
pain today. But these memo- 
ries had also acted "as a spur 
to reconciliation." 

After bearing a draft of the 
emperor's speech, Martyn 
Day, the solicitor arguing the 


veterans' compensation 
claim, said: “It goes no fur- 
ther than the expressions of 
regret we have already had. 

"Our primary interest as 
regards an apology is getting 
a proper one from the Japa- 
nese government and prime 
minister. We welcome the em- 
peror’s sentiments hut they 
don't take us any further. The 
demonstrations will go on". 

Today's protests centre on 


an industrialists’ lunch for 
Akihito at Cardiff Castle. 

Describing yesterday’s 
events in the Mall, Arthur 
Titberlngton. 76, chairman of 
the Japanese labour Camps 
Survivors Association, said: 
"The impact was absolutely 
incredible. There is no way 
we are going to let the mo- 
mentum go”. 

The Mall protest came at 
the climax of a state welcome 


on a rare scale of pageantry. 
It involved 1.000 troops, a 42- 
gun salute, a 82-gun salute, 
and the bands of four Foot 
Guard regiments. Japanese 
embassy officials distributed 
Japanese and British Bags to 
sightseers. 

The emperor was due to 
ride with the Queen in an 
open landau, which was 
changed late In the schedule 
to a closed carriage. While 


PHOTOGRAPH. PAUL VICENTE 

this followed a rain shower, it 
had the extra advantage of 
giving Akihito a glass screen. 
He passed the demonstration I 
with no noticeable reaction. . 

But the frill brunt of it was 
taken by passengers in two 
landaus behind. They in- 1 
eluded the emperor’s grand 
steward. Sadame Makam- 
kura, his grand chamberlain, 
Makoto Watanube, and the 
ambassador in London, Sa- 


dayuki Hayasbi With backs 
turned, the dry-mouthed ex- 
prisoners tried to muster a 
whistled chorus of Colonel 
Bogey. But by then their 
point was already made. 

Emperor's visit, page 4j 
Jonathan Fraecfland and 
Steve Bell, page B; Leader 
comm e nt, Letters and Mark 
Steel, page 9; City notebook, 
page 12 
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Excuse me, which way is Blackpool? 


Race stopped 
after cyclists 
pedal into 
a dead end 

WDBam Fotheringham 


T HE PrnTonr, Britain’s 
most prestigious cycle 
race, turned Into the 
Tour de Brierfield yester- 
day. Direction arrows went 
ntedaa and the main field 
and cavalcade in the round 
Britain event — 90 cyclists, 
40 following cars, and some 
20 motorcycle marshalls — 
disappeared into the 
mlddla- of a small town 
somewhere between Burn- i 
ley and Nelson. Lancashire. 

About half the 1X6 miles 
of the stage from Manches- 
ter to Blackpool had been j 
covered when the men from 
the Pru got lost. ! 

“We turned right at some 
traffic lights where we I 
should have gone straight , 
ahead.” said leading Brit- | 
ish cyclist Matt Stephens. 
"The roads just got nar- 
rower and narrower, and 
■we went round the back of 
some shops into a car park. 
Xt was a dead end so we 
thought we’d better stop.” 

The result was less a min- 
iature version of the Tour 
de France than a two- 
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PrnToor riders and staff discussing the way to go yesterday 


wheeled reran of the 
charge of the light brigade. 
There was chaos as the 
mile-long cavalcade at- 
tempted to find their way 
hack to the coarse. 

“There were lost riders 
end their cars doing a cir- 
cuit race of the town cen- 
tre, with pedestrians leap- 
ing out the way,” said the 
manager of the Scottish 
team, Robert Millar. “We 
were going down streets to 
T-junctions and we’d see 
riders and ears going. 
across In front of ns — in 


both directions.” The Sooth 
African. New Zealand and 
Australian team cars disap- 
peared the wrong way 
down a one-way system and 
were last seen heading 
w est wa rds, direction Clith- 
eroe. 

“I saw a motorbike mar- 
shal coming towards me 
and thought ‘beauty, he’ll 
tell me where to go'." said 
Australian manager Brian 
Stephens. “His first words 
were “where am IT ” 

Once the cavalcade had 
turned itself around, with 


all the finesse of an oil- 
tanker performing a U- 
tnm, and the judges had 
worked out precisely where 
they all were a different 
problem arose. 

Out on the fells of the 
Trough of Bowland, the 
five leaders of the race and 
their smaller cavalcade had 
ploughed on in bfissfhl ig- 
norance while the 90 men 

who had been charing them 
disappeared into the East 
Lancashire Triangle. 1 

They had to be stopped, 
because the race rules in 1 
multi-day events specify 
that if riders finish more 
than a certain time behind 
the day’s winner they are 
eliminated. The organisers 
had no choice, unless they 
wanted the field for today’s 
95-mile stage to be reduced 
to five. 

The race referee spent 
several miles leaning out of 
< his car pleading with the 
quintet to slow down before 
they stopped. 

After a half-hoar halt 
they sprinted down off the 
foils and into Blackpool 
where the finish tine had 
been positioned with curi- 
ous prescience. The 
Chequered flag foil in front 
of the Casino, where “mas- 
ter magician Richard De 
Vere" was offering “a mag- 
ical mystery”. He could so 
easily have added the word 
Prutour. 

Tour report, p a ge 14 
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Terror swoop as 
World Cup nears 


Jon Henley in Parts and 
Ian Traynor In Bonn 


T WO weeks before the 
World Cop kick-off thou- 
sands of police swooped 
yesterday on suspected Is- 
lamic terrorist networks 
across Europe, detaining 
nearly 90 people in five 
countries in one of the biggest 
coordinated anti-terror opera- 
tions ever mounted on the 
continent 

Police in France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land also seized foke docu- 
ments, computer disks, video 
cassettes and Islamic funda- 
mentalist tracts in synchro- 
nised raids in some 15 differ- 
ent cities including Paris, 
Marseille, Brussels, Zurich 
and Cologne. 

The crackdown, aimed at 
warding off any threat of 
terrorist violence during the 
month-long tournament that 
begins June 10, was spear- 
headed by the French anti- 
terrorist judge, Jean-Louls 
Brugui&re, and planned at 
meetings in Paris Last week, 
French police sources said. 

France's interior ministry 
said the operation was 
launched after several 
months of close surveillance 
led police to "suspect the 
preparation of terrorist activ- 
ity in the run-up to the World 
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Cup". It was aimed mainly at 
" dismantling the extremist 
dissident networks of the 
G1A” or Islamic Armed 
Group. Algeria’s most radical 
and violent terrorist organi- 
sation. 

None of those detained — 
mostly of Algerian origin but 
also from Morocco, Tunisia 
and France — was officially 
identified. But a Paris police 
source said Abdellah Khinal 
and Omar Satin, thought to be 
the principal European lieu- 
tenants of a GLA factional 
leader. Hassan Hattab, were 
among 53 people held in 30 
French cities. 

Mr Hattab is believed to 
want to export Algeria's 
bloody armed conflict which 
lias cost some 65,000 lives 
since Z992, to Europe. 

Over half a million foreign 
fans and 1^5 million French 
ticketholders will be travel- 
ling around the country be- 
tween the competition's 10 
different venues from June 10 
to the final on July 12. and the 
event is expected to draw a 
cumulative worldwide televi- 
sion audience of 37 billion 
people. 

Roland Jacquard, of the in- 
ternational Terrorism Obser- 
vatory in Paris, said tele- 
phone tapping of the suspec- 
tnm to page 3, column 1 

Cup roond-up, page 14 
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Save on home insurance In minutes 

/tut give us a' call and you could save up to £50 a year with 
Alliance & Leicester’s buildings and contents Insurance. 

We'll give you an instant quote, instant discounts, even 
instant cover. 

More cover for less mone y 

• New for old cover. • 24-hour free legal and emergency 
helplines • Extra cover for stolen keys, freezer failure, even 
wedding presents • Interest-free direct debit 


Instant discounts 


discount 


Alarm 

discount 


Optional 

excess 

dboexmt 


For an instant quote, ca(l FREE on 

0500 50 40 80 

LINES OPEN SAM - 0PM WEEKDAYS, 9AM - NOON SATURDAY 
(ALSO 9AM ■ f.PM BANK HOLIDAYS) 


Please quote 
reference number: 

119911 
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TB-the 
biggest 
killer of 
young 
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A family of street dwellers in Calcutta . . . “India’s TB control programme is a complete shambles.’ said a WHO spok e sma n 


Sarah Bogota? 

Health correspondent 


T uberculosis is 
die single biggest 
infectious killer of 
young women 
worldwide. Over 
one million between the ages 
of 14 and 55 will die of It and 
2.5 million will become 111 
from the disease this year 
alone, the World Health 
Organisation said yesterday. 
"Wives, mothers and wage 


earners are being cut down in 
their prime and the world 
isn't noticing,” said Paul Do- 
lin of the WHO’S Global. 
Tuberculosis Programme. 
"Yet the ripple effect on fem- 
mes, communities and econo- 
mies will be felt long after a 
woman has died.” 

Women who became in- 
fected with the tuberculosis 
bacteria are more likely to de- 
velop the dtBBMBft than mm, 1 
but Paul Nunn, chief of the 
WHO’S TB research unit in 
Geneva, said it was not clear 


why. ‘It may be to do with 
pregnancy or hormonal 
changes. There are many the- 
ories, but none of them are 
very convincing.” 

More research was needed, 
but It was even more Impor- 
tant to ensure that specific 
needs of women were met in 
the control programme on the 
ground. There was evidence , 
that in some parts of the 
world, women wfere not get- 1 
ting medical treatment when | 
they developed TB. , 

“In parts of India, women ; 


who are married are terrified 
of getting it There is a risk of 
being rejected by the hus- 
band’s family, usually by the 
mother-in-law,” he said. Un- 
married women feared they 
would not be able to get a hus- 
band if anybody knew they 
had die disease. 

Women also tended to 
Ignore their Alness and carry 
on with their work in the 
home. Men got sympathy and 
lighter loads if they were ill, 
but women were expected to 
continue to ftdfill all their 


responsibilities towards the 
family and the home. Their 
time was not their own and 
they may not have access to 
cash to travel to a clinic. 

TnHtn managed to find the 
money and organisation to 
mount a nuclear weapons 
programme but not a coher- 
ent strategy for controlling 
TB. he “India’s TB con- 
trol programme is a complete 
shambles,” said Dr Nunn. 
“Some are making herculean 
efforts, but they are defeated 
by the incompetence of civil 


servants and poor Infrastruc- 
ture.” Pakistan, which 
seemed to have “a disregard 
for the health of the popula- 
tion”, was even worse, but 
Bangladesh was doing welL 
An international meeting 
yesterday organised by the 
Nordic School of Public 
Health in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, was the first to 
address the gender issue in 
the control of TB, which now 
accounts for 9 per cent of 
women’s deaths between 15 
and 44 worldwide. It is a big- 


i ger wnar than war (4 per 
cent). EQV (3 per oent) and 
heart disease (3 per cent). 

The WHO programme for 
TB control is now operating 
| in 97 countries. Called DOTS 
(directly observed treatment, 
short course), it involves 
health and community work- 
ers diagnosing cases and then 
recording patients swallow- 
ing their drugs and attempt- 
ing to ensure they complete 
the course. But it is Important 
the patient understands she 
must attend for six months. 


PHOTOGRAPH: flODBUCK JOHNSON 


The WHO has declared a 
global emergency over tuber- 
culosis, because cases are ris- 
ing even though at one time It 
was thought that the disease 
was on course for eradication. 
A particular worry now is 
Eastern Europe, where cases 
have risen by 25 per cent in 
two years. 

Tuberculosis spreads 
through coughs and sneezes. 
“No-one is safe from TB," 
said a WHO spokeswoman. It 
respects no national bor- 
ders.” 


Paisley turns wrath on ‘foolish’ queen 

DUP leader has 
lest it says rival 
after ‘parrot’ jibe 


John Muffln 
Ireland Correspondent 


A LL THE old certain- 
ties are gone. But no 
one could have ex- 
pected such a c han ge 
in Northern Ireland, and so 
quickly. A fearsome attack on 
Her Majesty by her hitherto 
most loyal subject 
Ian Paisley, the leader of 
the Democratic Unionist 
Party, owes his political alle- 
giance to God and the Queen. 
He has never yet turned his 
ire on the Almig hty, but the 
Queen was in his sights yes- 
terday. Unionists were 
ashmfehed. 

Mr Paisley called the Queen 
the “parrot” erf Tony Blair’s 
Government Worse, he went 
went on to label her “foolish". 

His attack prompted Ulster 
Unionist MP Ken Maginnis to 
muse that the 72 -year-old 
demagogue had “lost it”. 

Mr Paisley, who was 
la unching his party’s cam- 
paign for next month's assem- 
bly elections, was asked his 
opinion cm the Queen’s pro- 


posed visit to Northern 
Ireland. 

She is also expected to go to 
Dublin, the first visit to the 
Irish Republic by a British 
monarch. 

No one ever stopped Mr 
Paisley expressing his 
thoughts, and news of the ; 
jaunt was a heavy blow to 
those opposed to the Good Fri- ' 
day Agreement Tougher even 
than the resounding referen- 
dum defeat 

Those against the deal had 
already struggled to explain 
their figurehead’s telephone 
call to Mr Blair immediately 
after the deal was struck. The 
Queen had offered him her ; 
congratulations. 

Mr Paisley retored yester- 1 
day that she had no voice, | 
other than that of govern- 
ment. He rammed home his 
point “She has become a par- 
; rot" 

He also blamed Mr Blair. 
‘To use the monarchy in that 
way is, erf course, part of the 
Labour Party policy to dis- 
credit the monarchy. She is 
very foolish to do what she is 
doing. I don't think the people 



Ian Paisley, the DUP leader, giving his verdict on the Queen in Belfast yesterday 


erf Northern Ireland will take 
kindly to it” 

But they were hardly ec- 
static over Mr Paisley’s 
remarks. Mr Maginnis said: 
“ Tan paisley is losing it more 
and more as every day 
passes.” Church leaders 
thought Ills comments un- 


helpful. Buckingham Palace 
was steering clear erf contro- 
versy. A spokesman said: 
“They are Mr Paisley's views 
and it's for him to offer any 
follow-up to them.” 

Downing Street also 
refused to comment Mean- 
while, there was disappoint- 


ment yesterday for another 
MP opposed to the Good Fri- 
day Agreement 
Jeffrey Donaldson, seen as 
a future leader of the Ulster 
Unionists, was looking to be 
welcomed back into the fold 
after supporting the No 
campaign. 


‘To use the 
monarchy [to 
support the 
peace deal] is 
part of Labour 
policy to 
discredit the 
monarchy. She 
is very foolish. 

I don’t think 
the people of 
Northern 
Ireland will 
take kindly to it’ 

Ian Paisley, 
on the Queen 


But leading Ulster Union- 
ists decided to refuse him per- 
mission to fight for a place in 
the assembly. 

He was told that only the 
leader, David Trimble, and 
deputy leader, John Taylor, 
could hold seats at both West- 
minister and in the assembly. 


War a shocking 
spectacle in 
stunning show 


Review 


Eddie Gibb 


NatWest ‘annual flexitime’ seeks to scrap 35-hour week 


Marit Atkinson 
E conomics Corresp on dent 

N ATWEST is ta k ing a 
leaf out Of the conti- 
nental book by plan- 
ning to replace the 35-hour 
working week for Us 15,000 
front-office branch staff 
with a 1,826-hoor working 
year. 

The radical move, mir- 
roring European-styfe ap- 
proaches to flexible labour 
contracts designed to 
watch working time to the 
poaks and troughs of pro- 
duction or customer de- 
mand, would mean loss of 


overtime pay, particularly 
for Saturday working. 

Although negotiations 
with NatWest are continu- 
ing, Alan Ainsworth, 
spokesman for the banking 
union BEFTJ, said: “We have 
not yet ruled out industrial 
action if the hank says it is 
not prepared to listen." 

NatWest says annual 
hours employment con- 
tracts will enable the bank 
to match the ebb and flow 
of demand with the appro- 
priate level of staff, 
imp roving the level of cus- 
tomer service. 

A spokesman aria there 
were also gains for employ- 


ees, some of whom wel- 
comed the opportunity to 
take time off in the week in 
exchange for working at 
weekends. 

In some European 
countries, like Germany, 
employees can take off sev- 
eral weeks at a ti me if they 
have racked up sufficient 

hours worked. 

While acknowledging 
that this is true as long as 
there Is an element of 
choice for staff, B1FU says 
Informal soundings of its 
members suggest the over- 
whelming majority are 
against being compelled to 
work on Saturdays, espe- 


cially without the appropri- 
ate level of compensation. 

“Clearly the idea of 
people being forced to work 
on Saturdays is the big 
issue," said Mr Ainsworth. 
„ Farther talks between 
NatWest, BIFU and the 
NatWest Staff Association 
are planned next month to 
try to resolve the dispute. 

Once the negotiations are 
complete, BIFU win ballot 
its members to determine 
their views. 

Annual hours contracts 
are becoming Increasingly 
common In British firms. 
According to the Institute 
of Management, 17 per oent 


of all UK firms, including 
household names such as 
BT and Eagle Star, now 
have them — up from 13 per 
cent two years ago. 

The Confederation of 
British Industry says that 5 
per cent of the UK work- 
force is covered by an 
annual hours contract, 
mainly in manufacturing, 
although they are expected 
to spread to service-based 
industries as welL 

Such contracts are alan 
TOdely used in Germany 
are just about to be 
introduced by agreement in 

Italy. 

An Institute of Manage- 


ment policy adviser, Mark 
Hastings, said that animal 
hours contracts were an ex- 
tension of flexitime, which 
used to be organised over 
periods of several months. 

They were often intro- 
duced in response to de- 
mands by staff; who were 
keen to devise ways of com- 
bining Work with parental 
responsibilities. 

“In the early 1990s flexi- 
bility was about cutting 

costs, 

“But in the late 1999s it is 
about responding to both 
customer, and, more impor- 
tantly, employee needs," 
said Mr Hastings. 


Carmen Funebre 

Cairngorm chairlift, 
nearAviemore 

F INDING yourself in the 
Cairngorm mountains 
after dark can be a grim 
enough experience without a 
bunch of Polish actors lurking 
in the shadows to scare the 
bejesus out of you. Kicking off 
the Highland Festival — two 
weeks of folk music and 
theatre scattered across the 
sparsely populated northern 
reaches of Scotland — was 
Teatr Buiro Podrozy, who per- 
formed their stunning show, 
Carmen Funebre, more than 
2,000 feet above sea level 
The company has toured 
throughout Europe, but it is 
unlikely it has played any- 
where quite so forbidding. 

Promenade prod actions in- 
volving pyrotechnics and 
other stunts borrowed from 
new circus can often be a little 

bit frightening, mainly be- 
cause you’re never sure if the 
health and safety officer has 
inspected the site. Podrozy 
provide a theatrical experi- 
ence which frightens its audi- 
ence, not because you expect a 
l ig h tin g rig to topple over any 
minute bat through the sheer 
intensity of the performance. 

At some points yon feel al- 
most compelled to intervene, 
so believable are the scenes of 
violence and abuse. This is a 
piece about war. The brutal- • 
isation of former Yugoslavia 
was no doubt a major influ- 
ence but Carmen Funebre — 

Which tr anslates ac Fnnaral 

Song —could be about any- 
where, although there is 
something indefinably east- 
ern European about it. 

The audience appeared to 
have just returned from a 
hearty day in the hills in their 
fleeces and waterproofs, while 
the high-cheekboned Poles 
looked like refugees in thin 
jackets and shift dresses. This 
contrast added to the uncom- 
fortable sense of wa tching 
people in real distress. 


As if the mountainous ele- 
vation wasn't sufficient Po- 
drozy make cunning use of 
stilts. The audience forms a 
rectangle around the perfor- 
mance space into which 
stalked two masked warlords, 
standing well over 10 feet 
high, with breastplates and 
bull-whips. They menaced the 
audience looking for their vic- 
tims — actors planted in the 
crowd — who were forced into 
the open and tormented by the 
stilt-men with whips and 
kicks. 

What followed was a series 
of scenes of battle, and its 
aftermath. One in particular, 
in which a group of great- 
coated soldiers humiliated a 
single girl by spitting red wine 
over her, neatly portraying 
the viciousness of an occupy- 
ing army which uses rape as 
the ultimate degradation of 
the enemy. After the attack, 
the soldiers went round the 
audience showing them dog- 
eared photos of their sweet- 


Podrozy’s impact 
is almost entirely 
emotional, and that 
emotion is shock 
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NEWS 3 


Ms Jones gets a TV soul sister 



New York is 
getting into a 
frenzy for 
Britain’s most 
celebrated 
diarist, and a 
spin-off is 
travelling 
the opposite 
way, reports 
Mark T ran 



Bridget Jones 

30-something: Works in 
publishing. Obsessed 
with being fat Sleeps 
with her boss. 

Ally McBeaJ: 

20-something. Harvard 
Law School. Lawyer. 
Constantly fantasises 
about her ex-boyfriend 
and colleague. 

Similarities: 

Insecure. Short starts. 
Moan about the dearth of 
good single men. 


Different 
Bridget smokes, gets 
drunk, has casual sex. 
More of a tough nut than 
clean-cut Ally. 

Bridget quote: 

'Oh God, why am l so 
unattractive.' 

Ally quote: 

‘I want to change the 
world. I just want to get 
married first.’ 



The book that is getting an avalanche of DS publicity and (top left) author Helen Fielding 


Calista Flockhart as AUy McBealinthe series about to be shown on Channel 4 


US gears up for B-Day, the arrival of Bridget 


T HE hype for Bridget 
Jones’ Diary is 
building with the 
force of a tidal 
wave days before 
the book reaches book- 
shops in America. 

June 1 has been dabbed 
B-Day, the day Helen Field- 
ing’s novel arrives in book- 
shops, with chocolates for 
the staff to build up a sense 
of occasion. 

Ms Fielding is due to ar- 
rive on June 8 for a seven- 
city book tou r, ready to 
conquer America through 
chat shows on TV and 
radio, following her phe- 


nomenal success in Br itain. 
where her book has sold 1 
m million copies. “Who the 
devil is Bridget Jones?” the 
New York Post asked yes- 
terday under a cartoon of a 
grumpy-looking woman, 
noting down her weight. 
Cigarette in her month and 
a box of chocolates and a 
bottle of wine by her side. 
By next week, lots of Amer- 
icans should know. 

Viking Press believes 
that Bridget Jones will 
travel well and has already 
increased the book’s print 
run- 

in - the American press. 


Bridget Jones, chosen to 
head the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s summer reading Hst 
and topping the Book of the 
Month Club list, is being 
called Britain’s answer to 
Ally McBeal, a hit TV show 
about an attractive single 
lawyer, who shares her 
transatlantic soul sister’s 
preoccupations about being 
single and being left on the 
shelf. 

By a quirky coincidence, 
just as Bridget Jones is pop- 
ping up on American 
shores. Ally McBeal, the 
latest production of Mary 
Tyler Moore, will make its 


debut in the UK on Channel 
4 next week. 

The show, starring Ca- 
lista Flockhart, has 
achieved cultural phenome- 
non status in the US. News- 
week recently held a round- 
table to discuss the show’s 
popularity. The Washing- 
ton Post carried an article 
about groups of single 
women who get together on 
Monday evenings to watch 
the mini-skirted lawyer 
and her fantasies. The 
show’s gimmick is the dra- 
matisation of what goes on 
In Ally McBeal’s head. 

In one episode, when her 


ex-boyfriend colleague, 
now married to someone 
else, invites her for coffee, 
the audience sees the two of 
them wallowing in a giant 
cup of coffee. Women say 
they like Ally McBeal be- 
cause they identify with 
her sense of insecurity, her 
feeling that she is in some 
sense an impostor in a 
man’s world. 

But the series.shown on 
Rupert Murdoch’s Fox net- 
work. has been knocked by 
some as a male wish-list 
kind of feminism where 
women are- independent 
and strong — but only 


within reason. The charac- 
ter Is the brainchild of 
David Kelley, who wrote 
for L A Law and is married 
to Michelle Pfeiffer. 

If Viking is hoping that 
Bridget Jones, which took 
off from a newspaper 
column featuring an Inde- 
pendent but insecure 80- 
something woman, will en- 
joy an Ally McBeal bounce, 
it should be delighted by 
yesterday’s review in the 
New York Times by Mi- 
chiko Kakntani, the paper's 
main book reviewer. 

The whole review is~ a 
spoof, done in the form of a 


letter by Ally McBeal to her 
new pen pal Ms Jones. 

“It’s like really weird. 
It’s . . . it’s like we’re 
plugged into the same 
comic Zeitgeist. 1 mean 
here we are, these two vir- 
tual twins who like to wear 
short skirts: two babes, if 1 
say so myself, with good 
legs, a good sense of hu- 
mour and bad boyfriends.” 
writes Ms Kakntani. 

The Wall Street Journal 
last week described the 
buzz about the book as 
“more like a roar” and put 
Bridget Jones’ Diary top of 
its summer reading list. 


So even before Ms Field- 
ing’s arrival, her creation 
has become a publicist’s 
dream come true. 

In another coup for the 
author, the US edition has 
been picked as a main selec- 
tion for the Book of the 
Month Clnb — unusual for 
a first novel — and a film is 
already in development by 
the same team behind Four 
Weddings and a Funeral. 

Names like Kate Winslet, 
Minnie Driver and Gwyn- 
eth Paltrow are being men- 
tioned as candidates to play 
Bridget Jones on the 
screen. 
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DSS cracks £1 .8m family benefit fraud 


New rules will force welfare 
cheats to pay fines in drive 
to curb £5bn loss to revenue 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


S OCIAL security inves- 
tigators have discov- 
ered a £1.8 million 
fraud committed by a 
single Ihmily, the social secu- 
rity minister, Frank Field, re- 
vealed yesterday as ministers 
announced that new civil pen- 
alties are going into force 
against welfare cheating. 

Members of the extended 
family, who cannot be named 
because they are on police 
bail awaiting charges, falsely 
claim ed at least £600,000 in 
housing benefit and Income 
support involving mortgages 
over which they had also de- 
frauded building societies to 


the tone of £1-2 million. Mr 
Field said. 

In a new drive to persuade 
voters — and penny-pinching 
Treasury ministers — that 
the Department of Social Se- 
curity (DSS) is tackling 
fraud, Mr Field announced 
that those caught now face 
having to repay not only the 
stolen money, but also a 30 
per cent “administrative pen- 
alty”. The repayments are to 
be deducted from future 
benefits. 

"Criminal prosecution was 
until now the only sanction 
available to the DSS, apart 
from the recovery of the over- 
paid benefit,” said Mr Field, 
who promised “to take tough 
action against organised 
fraud as well as smaller scale 



‘We are 
addressing 
the sustained 
attack the 
department is 
under from 
organised 
criminals’ 

Frank Field (left) 


benefit fraud”. The surcharge 
will be levied on the family he 
cited, whether they lace crim- 
inal prosecution or not 
Mr Field, who has waged 
war against fraud for 20 
years, has been told by Tony 
Blair that now is the time to 
replace rhetoric with real 


reform in a notoriously diffi- 
cult policy area. Historically 
Labour has been hostile to ac- 
cusations by tabloid news- 
papers and the Conservatives 
— often exaggerated — about 
welfare fraud. 

Estimates of the cost vary, 
but fraud is reckoned to be 


between £4 billion and £5 bil- 
lion a year, on a DSS budget 
of £83 billion. But Labour 
MPs are now more willing to 
acknowledge collusion be- 
tween landlord and tenant, 
employer and staff. 

To improve techniques the 
DSS has funded a new fraud- 
busting operation, the Lon- 
don Organised Fraud Investi- 
gation Team (Lofit), now 
running local pilot schemes 
in the capital for the Associa- 
tion of London Government 
They unearthed the £1.8 mil- 
lion fraud, some of whose per- 
petrators were found to have 
social security identities in 
both London and New York. 

Wbat Mr Field, Harriet 
Harman’s deputy at the DSS, 
seeks to do is to create a sys- 
tem where benefit officials 
will be able to “read across" 
histories of families whose de- 
tails are currently held in 
computerised compartments. 

Mr Field also wants better 
Identity checks, starting with 
such basic improvements as 


names and dates of birth 
being registered in full on ID 
forms, rather than In abbrevi- 
ated style. The biggest imme- 
diate challenge the DSS faces 
is to design the C ha ncellor’s 
new working families tax 
credit in ways that build in 
anti-fraud features from the 
start 

Further potential anti-fraud 
measures are under discus- 
sion, including increasing 
protection Of -National Insur- 
ance numbers. 

“We want to show that we 
are not obsessed with indivi- 
dual claimants, but are ad- 
dressing the sustained attack 
the department is under from 
organised criminals,” the 
minister said before going on 
a welfare roadshow visit to 
Edinburgh. 

“The task of government is 
to be vigilant and try to get 
counter-fraud techniques in 
front of where the able gangs 
are. It’s important that it goes 
back into the system that a 
new age has started," he said. 


Sweep of terror suspects in World Cup run-up 


continued from page 1 
ted networks over the past 
two months had revealed 
"constant discussions” about 
transporting material. “The 
fear is that aims and explo- 
sives may have been hidden 
by members of GIA In France 
ahead of the championships." 

he said. "This was a preven- 
tive action.” 

While investigators empha- 
sised that yesterday's raids 
were not linked to any known 
terrorist threat to the World 
Cup. the French government 
is deeply concerned that Alge- 
rian fundamentalists could be 


tempted to take advantage of 
worldwide attention on the 
competition to stage a repeat 
of *ho bombings that killed 
eight people and injured more 
than 170 in France in 1995. 

A French court in February 
sentenced 36 admitted mem- 
bers of a GIA logistic support 
group to prison terms of up to 
10 years in prison — although 
it established no formal link 
between those convicted and 
the 1995 bombings. 

Wears of a possible attack 
have been raised by the dis- 
covery earlier this month in 
Paris of a bomb that police 


said bore similarities to those 
used in 1995. British police 
earlier this month detained 
eight suspected Algerian Is- 
lamic guerrillas in Loudon, 
but later played down a news- 
paper report that the men had 
planned to carry out bomb- 
ings or shootings at the World 
Cup. 

Led by anti-terrorist police, 
several hundred French 
police swooped yesterday on 
43 different addresses on 
mainland France and in Cor- 


sica. While they found only 
one firearm and no explo- 
sives, the equivalent of 


£90,000 in cash was seized as 
well as videotapes showing 
GIA training sessions and 
documents proclaiming the 
organisation’s ideals. 

In Germany, police 
mounted operations in the 
Bonn region, where two men 
were taken into custody pend- 
ing extradition to France, and 
volumes of documents, com- 
puter equipment, and videos 
were seized. The. Federal 
Prosecutor’s Office in Karls- 
ruhe said that the raids on 
seven houses In Burn and 
nearby Cologne had been 
timed to coincide with the 


police actions in France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Italy. 

“The investigations are 
into Algerian citizens sus- 
pected of belonging to a group 
which provides explosives 
and logistical support to Is- 
lamic extremists in Algeria,” 
a prosecutor's office state- 
ment said. 

In Italy, “Operation Cru- 
sades" saw nine suspected 
militants arrested around 
Milan and a further 15 held 
for questioning based on 
phonecaUs monitored by se- 
curity agencies at the Ger- 
man end. The Carabinieri 


paramilitary police found 
false documents and machin- 
ery to produce fake papers. 

In Belgium, where eight 
GIA members were arrested 

in March, police raided about 
10 addresses in Brussels and 
in the southern city of Charle- 
roi and detained 10 suspects, 
the Public Prosecutor’s Office 
in Brussels said. 

In Berne, a Swiss Federal 
Police spokesman said “a 
large police operation” was 
underway outside Zurich tar- 
geting Algerian nationals. 
Two people were later de- 
tained. 


Recruitment of 
teachers ‘near 
crisis point’ 


John Carve* 
Education Editor 


A TEACHER recruitment 
crisis is threatening to 
play havoc with the 
Government's plans to cut 
class sizes and raise educa- 
tional standards, head teach- 
ers warned yesterday. 

Graduates were turning 
away from teaching as a 
career and nearly one-third of 
the 15.000 places for training 
as secondary school teachers 
would not be filled this 
autumn, said David Hart, gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
Association of Head 
Teachers. 

Ministers wanted to reduce 
class sizes to a maximum of 
30 for children aged five to 
seven, without worsening 
pupil-teacher ratios for other 
ages. They had not yet appre- 
ciated that would require a 10 
per cent Increase in the train- 
ing programme For primary 
teachers. 

“The recruitment crisis is a 
tim e bomb which threatens 
the Government’s education 
policies. Good honours gradu- 
ates are voting with their feet 
and seeking other jobs where 
the salaries, benefits and 
overall conditions of employ- 
ment are more attractive." 
Mr Hart told the association's 
conference in Eastbourne. 

Carole Wbitty, bead of Car- 
lsbrooke High School on the 
Isle of Wight said it was be- 
coming "extraordinarily diffi- 
cult" to recruit teachers 
specialising in maths, tech- 
nology, modern languages 
and English- There were par- 


ticular problems in tbe inner- 
cities. , rural areas and off- 
shore islands. Teachers were 
also avoiding schools which 
had a poor inspection report 
from tbe Office for Standards 
in Education. 

Given the choice between a 
poor appointment and a class 
with no teacher, beads are 
being forced to fill vacancies 
with what is available, some- 
times from shortlists of just 
one, delegates heard. 

Mick Brookes, head of Sher- 
wood Junior Schodl in Not- 
tinghamshire, said schools 
were recruiting second best 
staff as an alternative to leav- 
ing pupils without a perma- 
nent class teacher. 

The association’s warnings 
were based on an analysis of 
teacher training vacancies by 
John Howson. an education 
consultant He forecast that 
half the places for trainees 
specialising in maths would 
be unfilled this autumn, as 
would 65 per cent of the 
places for design and technol- 
ogy. 42 per cent for geogra- 
phy, 37 per cent for informa- 
tion technology, and 36 per 
cent for sciences. 

To tempt more graduates 
into teaching, they should be 
paid while training on the 
same principle that applied in 
the police and armed ser- 
vices. Teacher trainees 
should earn £7,000 a year — 
half their starting salary — 
during their course, he said. 

Mr Hart said there was also 
a crisis in recruitment of pri- 
mary heads. A quarter of the 
positions advertised since 
September bad not been 
filled. 





Make the 
most of our 
net work 
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The medieval tithe barn at Bradenstoke Priory (left); the Neptune pool at Rando^jh Hearst*s California castle; ond below, *Citiien’ Hearst, the man on whom the central character Citizen Kane was hast'd photograph woW-"® 

Plea for return of ‘plundered’ medieval relic 



Bam shipped to 
US by tycoon 
still in crates 
70 years later 


H annah skull 
can still remem- 
ber the day more 
than 70 years ago 
when “Citizen 
Hearst* 1 moved workmen in 
to dismantle the anriant 
buildings that had been her 
childhood playgrounds 
Brick by brick, timber by 
timber, Bradenstoke Priory 
and its magnificent medi- 


War survivors’ 
last stand 
targets Blair 
and Emperor 


eval tithe bam in Wiltshire 
were taken down and la- 
belled before being moved 
to ftamlsh the extravagant 
homes being built hi Britain 
and America for the media 
tycoon W illiam Wawrintph 
Hearst — on whom the cen- 
tral character In the Mm 
Citizen Kane was based. 

Now the community near 
Wootton Bassett is demand- 
ing the bam be returned 
after learning it is lying 
forgotten in a California 
warehouse, still in the 
boxes in which It was 
exported. 

When Hearst bought the 
Bradenstoke estate in 1925, 
local people hoped mlstak- 


dactars 
i noo th i fl 
below K2 
In the 
Hi malay as. 
G la c i er s are 
dwftndHng 
higher up 
OKNuitaliiSs 
which is 
seen as 

o w ldeifco 

of global • 
wamdng 


enly that his wealth would 
be used to preserve the for- 
mer Angus Union priory 
and 15th century bam, 
boot to hold the taxes In 
kind paid by labourers in 
support of the Church. 

Instead, he plundered the 
ancien t buildings for his • 
own grandiose schemes. 

He had the roof of the 
priory’s great hall installed < 
at St Donat’s castle on his i 
estate on the Bristol Chan- 
nel in south Wales. 

The bam was shipped to ! 
California, where he in-, 
tended to erect it at the pa - 1 
tatifll San Smam p rope rty I 
he was furnishing with an- 1 
tioue treasures from afl over i 


the world. But by the Wme 
the bam arrived, Hearst bad 
lost interest in the project 
and the ancient timbers lay 
forgotten in crates until 
1960 — nine years after his 
death — when they were 
sold at auction to a billion- 
aire hotelier. 

The new owner wanted to 
incorporate the medieval 
struct ur e into a California 
hotel complex bnt was 
r« » r n o > rf planning pe nnlselcm 
because the bam was not 
considered earthquake- 
proof It has remained in Us 
original boxes ever since. 

Reminded of their heri- 
tage by a recent TV pro- 
gramme, Bradenstoke vil- 


lagers are looking at how 
the bam might be brought 
home and rebuilt. Parish 
council chairwoman Laurie 
Christie plans to raise the 
issue at next month’s coun- 
cil meeting, but acknowl- 
edges such a project would 
require outside funding. “It 
would be a wonderful idea 
for it to come back and be 
rebuilt. The priory was such 
a lovely place. It’s a shame 
there Is hardly anything left 
of it . . . but it would cost an 
awftil lot of money.” 

Amanda Ghadbum, an in- 
spector of ancient monu- 
ments for Wiltshire, said 
reconstructing the bam 
could cost hundreds of thou- 


sands of pounds. It would in- 
volve demolishing a 1920S 
dairy erected on the site. 

Hannah Skull, who ar- 
rived at the priory as an ll- 
y ear-old when her father’s 
employer bought the Wilt- 
shire estate, recalls with 
sadness the way the build- 
ings were tom down. Now 
88, she says Bradenstoke 
was the ideal playground 
where she and her friends 
could let their Imagina tions 
run wild. 

"Then Randolph Hearst 
arrived. He bought the pri- 
ory awd almost immediately 
set about dismantling it 1 
I believe he would never have 
been sold the building if Ms 


plans for it had been known. 

**1 remember how the 
foam*: of workmen took it to 
pieces and labelled each sec- 
tion before it was carried 
away. The building was des- 
ecrated, torn apart and scat- 
tered across the globe. It 
was sheer vandal is m. He 
wonld never have been 
j allowed to get away with it 
nowadays.” 

English Heritage said it 
would applaud any efforts 
by villagers to have the bam 
returned. But it would not 
be able to provide funding 
for such a project as it did 
not have a remit to finance 
the reconstruction of old 
buildings. 


Luke Harding 


T HE booing and jeering 
on the Mall was only the 
beginning. In the next 
three days the Japanese em- 
peror will find himself being 
repeatedly upstaged and hu- 
miliated in public. 

When he arrives at Cardiff 
Castle this morning, they will 
be there waiting for him. 
They will be outside Cardiff 
town hall. And when he 
returns to London for a Guild- 
hall banquet British veterans 
and former internees incar- 
cerated in Japanese camps 
will be there too. 

“We are not going away,” 
Pat Chick, who was impris- 
oned in Manila as a child, ex- 
plained yesterday on the first 
day of the emperor's five-day 
state visit 

hi fact the anger shown 
along the Mall yesterday has 
been building for some time. 
Every week a handful of dem- 
onstrators has turned up out- 
side the Japanese embassy in 
Piccadilly. 

Vexed embassy staff at first 
called Special Branch; now 
they ignore the protesters 
who hand leaflets to passers- 
by. The demonstrations and 
vigils wifi continue, long after 
the emperor and empress fly 
home on Sunday .They will 
doubtless be feeling both be- 
mused and relieved. 

Tony Blair, who appears to 
have underestimated the hos- 
tility among veterans, will 
find the protesters on his 

doorstep tomorrow. 

Members of the Association 
of British Civilian Internees 
— the women and children 
kept captive by the Japanese 
— and the Japanese Labour 
Camp Survivors' Association 
— the veterans themselves — 
will pitch up outside Downing 
Street 

The emperor is going there 
for luncheon, and where he 
goes, they go. 

Veterans have been in- 
censed by Mr Blair's concilia- 
tory words and transparent 
efforts to rescue a state visit 
now teetering towards 
disaster. 

Their aim Is to embarrass 
the Prime Minister, whom . 
they regard as having dime 
nothing to advance their 
cause. There will be more | 
back-turning, and more j 
booing from elements of the 
crowd. 

"We feel very strongly Mr 
Blair has let us down,” Mrs 
Chick said. “He should put a 
sign outside his door saying 
■ Emp loyed by Nissan’,” said 
ex-PoW Arthur Christie, aged 
77. 

The veterans may to® 
but they have beat remark- 
ably organised. They have 


also shown an uncanny flair 
for publicity: lining up on the 
Mall yesterday for the benefit 
of the cameras, when it be- 
came evident their back-turn- 
ing gesture would be lost in 
the crowd. Some have come 
from London; others from 
North Wales. 

The emperor’s expected 
chilly reception today in 
Wales can partly be explained 
by the fact that half a regi- 
ment from South Wales died 
in camps after capture. 

Barbara Sowerhy, whose > 
father was tortured then 
killed by the Japanese, and i 
who was herself interned in I 
Manila, will drive to London > 
from Wiltshire every day this i 
week. 

She wfll be outside the Vic- 1 
tor la and Albert Museum, in 
advance of the banquet given 
by the emperor tomxnorrow 
evening, wearing her white 
sash. 

It bears the words Trisoner 
of Japan 1941-1945'. On Jfriday 
lunchtime she will be outside 
the Grosvenor House Hotel in 
Park Lane, where he Is meet- 
ing members of the Japan 
Society. 

In the long term there 
seems little prospect of the 
veterans getting what they 
want: an official apology and 
£14,000 each in compensation. 
A compensation cla im has 
been lodged in the Japanese 
courts. 

At a hearing in February 
three survivors argued that 
| the 25,000 veterans from Brit- 
ain, America and the Com- 
monwealth were entitled to 
the money. 

But the Japanese govern- 
ment insists all war repara- 
tions were covered by the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty in 
1951, when each former FoW 
, received £7&50 after an inter- 
governmental agreement. 
Japanese officials correctly 
fear a ruling in favour of the 
veterans wm open the flood- 
gates to numerous other 
claims. 

In a damning and historic 
judgment last month, a Japa- 
nese court awarded three for- 
mer Korean “comfort 
women” who were forced to 
provide sex in Japanese mili- 
tary brothels, £1,350 each in 
compensation. That, at least, 
gives a dimmer of hope. 

Time, though. Is the great 
enemy. *T think the only time 
they will decide to pay the 
compensation is when they 
find out we are an dead,” said 
Arthur Tindall, who was in- 
terned in Indonesia for three 
years after his ship was sunk. 

The veterans realise this 
state visit is their great last 
stand. They intend to do 
everything they can to make 
it a miserable one for the 
emperor. 






Mountain glaciers ‘shrinking faster 9 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


G laciers across 
most of the world 
are retreating fester, 
according to new 
American research. 

The river of ice on top of Mt 
Kenya has lost 92 per cent of 
Its mass in the past century, 
said Mark Meier of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at 


Boulder. The glaciers on Mt 
Kflimaqjaro have shrunk by 
73 percent In 1980 there were 
1 27 glaciers in Spain; now 
there are only 13. 

“The disappearance of gla- 
cier ice is more pronounced 
than we had thought,” he told 
the American Geophysical 
Union meeting in Boston yes- 
I terday. “We might find statis- 
tics s imilar to Spain in places 
like Africa, New Guinea and 
South America." 


That mountain glaciers in 
tropical and temperate zones 
are shrinking is not news: the 
trend was spotted decades 
ago. Glaciers now “end" 
much higher up mountains, 
j This is part of the armoury of | 
evidence for global warming. 

But the evidence is confus- 
ing. Most glaciers are in Inac- 
cessible places. Observation 
satellites have made It poss- 
ible to estimate their mass, 
but geographers have no mea- 


sure of their past behaviour. 
Huge amounts of ice have bro- 
ken off the Antarctic penin- 
sula, but there is no sign that 
the Antarctic continent is any 
less Icy. and Greenland's ice 
cap has not shrunk. 

Elsewhere the picture is 
consistent. In the Alps ice loss 
has been about 50 per cent 
this century. In New Zealand 
26 per cent, in the Russian 
Caucasus 50 per cent, and in 
the Tien Shan range between 


China and Russia 22 per cent 

There are about 200.000 gla- 
ciers, but there is accurate data I 
for only a few hundred. Prof i 
Meier and colleagues David 
Bahr and Mark Dyurgerov 
have developed mathematical 
tools to define and measure 
variations In glacier behav- 
iour. "i think it is a real break- 
through,” said Prof Meier. 

Two years ago the Interna- 
tional Panel on Climate 
Change estimated that oceans 


would rise by more t h a n I8in 
by 2100. The melting of gla- 
ciers is expected to be respon- 
sible for a third of that rise. 

‘The rate of warming is un- 
precedented in the last 600 
years, and the retreat of the 
glaciers is unprecedented too, 
although we do not have the 
figures to prove it,” Prof 
Meier said. “But I am con- 
vinced there is a detectable 
human influence In the pat- 
tern of climate change.” 


Browning quits Hague 
team to help autistic son 


Strasbourg court to rule 
on UK child care claims 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


A NGELA Browning, 
the Conservative 
education spokes- 
woman, yesterday be- 
came the latest politician to 
put femfly before career when 
she announced that she 
would be stepping down from 
William Hague's front bench 
to provide more support for 
her autistic son. 

Mrs Browning, a Si-year- 

old management consultant 
who has been. MP for Tiver- 
ton since 1992, made head- 
lines during the last election 
when she became the first 
junior minister to embarrass 
John Major with an outright 
declaration of Euroscep- 
ticisuL She was expected to 
prosper in the Hague era. 

instead $he announced: “2 
need to spend more time with 
my son who is not in good 
health and have decided to 
return to foe back benches. I 
am most graleftil to William 
Hague for his kindness and 
understanding in this matter.” 

Mr Hague said he was 
“very sorry", ffis spokesman ! 
called it a “genuinely sad i 


business” involving a highly 
regarded colleague. Mrs 
Browning will stay on as a 
backbench MP. 

The MP’s move reflects 
growing awareness of the 
price of public life. Even the 
memoirs of so formidable a 
figure as Margaret Thatcher 
revealed domestic pressures 
over her twins, Carol and 
Mack. Carol's awn account 
recalled how Daddy always 
waved from the front gate, 
but Mummy often forgot 

The trend is not confined to 
women. Sir Norman Fowler, 
father of two girls, retired — 
temporarily — from the cabi- 
net in 1990 to “spend more 
: time with his family”, a 
remark which prompted foe 
Thatcherite Nicholas Ridley 
to say he could not imagine 
anything worse. 

But Robert Hughes later 
quit as a Tory minister to 
repair his shaky marriage. 
And Liberal Democrat Alex 
Carille left the Commons In i 
1997 because his daughter was 
severely depressed. 

New Labour MPs, men and I 
women, get more sympathetic ! 
treatment from the whips for 
domestic commitments. I 

Mrs Browning, the mother | 


of two sons, had enjoyed a 
“superwoman” reputation as 
someone who could juggle the 
demands of Westminster, 
femfly and a distant constitu- 
ency. But from her Devon 
home she explained her son’s 
problem. “Robin is 26 and 
lives with us. He is autistic, a 
life-long condition. 

“Be has been going through 
a particularly bad patch and I 
cannot see him improving un- 
less I devote more time to his 
particular needs at the mo- 
ment ... I had to decide j 
where my priorities should be ! 
and Z Informed William : 
Hague a week ago.” 

She will accompany her son, 
whose condition is known as 
Asperger's syndrome, to medi- 
cal appointments in ways in- 
compatible with parliamen- 
tary commitments. “This has 
to be my priority until I can 
get my son back an an even 
keel,” she said. 

MPs are divided between 
those who feel their families 
suffer more than most from 
the pressures of public life 
and those who think their 
hard choices differ little from 
other people's. MPs are said 
to have a higher than average 
divorce rate. 


Clara Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 

T HE Official Solicitor 
Peter Harris, yesterday 
took Britain to the Euro- 
pean Commission of Human 
Rights In Strasbourg and won 
the first round in his battle 
for redress for five children 
traumatised by fellings in the 
Child care system. 

The commission gave the 
godhead to claims by the five 
brothers and sisters that Bed- 
fordshire county council's 
failure to take them into care 
for five years subjected them 
to inhuman and degrading 
treatment at the hands of abu- 
sive and neglectful parents. 

The children’s lawyers are 
also challenging the virtual 
immunity of local Councils 
from being sued over feilures 
in their statutory child care 
duties, which denies them ac- 
cess to a court and leaves them 
without a remedy, in contra- 
vention tf the European Con. 
venticn of Human Rights 1 
The commission also held as 
Jnilsslble a second chaflenS 
to local authority immunity S 

girl, who was wrongly taken 
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All disquiet on the Kitchener front 


Famous 
face of 
Empire 
failed to 
woo new 
recruits 
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tv,. s»ot 


Kamal Ahmed on a warts-and-all TV 
expose of a great British military hero 


T HE staring eyes, the 
moustache, the 
pointing finger. It 
only needs the 
words and immedi- 
ately the image leaps out: 
Your Country Needs You. 

But the mythology of the 
poster which became land- 
ed as the greatest recruit- 
ment advertisement Is to be 
exposed by a television doc- 
umentary which claims 
that the faoinrig image had , 
no impact on Britain's j 
search for soldiers during 
the first world war. 

The programme. Kitch- 
ener — The Empire’s 
Flawed Hero, alleges that 
the poster was never offi- 
cially sanctioned by the 
government, was dfsUked 
by Kitchener and was not 
seen outside London. 

Kitchener, the pro- 
gramme also says, was a 
repressed homosexual who 
s ur ro un ded himself with a 
coterie of young officers. 

The poster was launched 
in 1914 by a magazine 
called London Opinion, de- 
scribed as a pale imitation 
of Pune*, . when recruit- 
ment levels w ere already 
faffing rapidly and had lit- 
tle impact on the govern- 
ment’s drive for new 
soldiers. 

Kitchener, who distin- 
guished himself during the 
reconquest of the Sudan in 
1898, was so annoyed that 
his Image had been used in- 
stead of the king’s that he 
insisted that God Save the 
King was written on the 
poster and his name 
removed. 

“It is one of the collective 
myths of modern history,” 
said Jad Adams, the pro- 
ducer of the programme to 
be shown at the b eginnin g 
of June. 


When Mr Adams started 
making the programme for 
the BBC’s Reputations 
series, he searched for pic- 
tures of the poster in front 
of queues of eager, fresh 
faced recruits. 

“In fact we couldn’t find 
one,” he said. “There Is no 
contemporary image of the 
Kitchener poster with 
recruits, not In films, 
photographs or 

newspapers. 

“It was a real mystery, 
until we investigated far- 
ther and found that the 
poster was not released 
until late in September 
1914, after the recruitment 
figures had peaked.” 

More prosaic posters 
passed by the parliamen- 
tary recruiting committee, 
including pictures of smil- 
ing soldiers under the head- 
ing Follow the Brave 
Throng were more 
effective. 

The Kitchener poster was 
actually dreamed up by 
Henry Le Bas, an adver- 
tiser of mail order goods, 
and was frowned on by 
officials. 

It was only in the 1920s 
that its power became my- 
thologised as part of the 
pacifist movement against 
the war. 

It was cited as one of the 
ways the government had 
tried to dupe young men 
into fighting and became 
the focus of claims that it 
had lead to the recruitment 
of the 2.5 million strong 
“Kitchener’s army”. 

The programme will also 
shine a spotlight on Kitch- 
ener’s war record, particu- 
larly during the Boer war 
when he first sanctioned 
the use of concentration 
camps. 

Women and children 


“WANTS 
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ARMY! 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


Reproduced by permission of LONDON OPINION 


were rounded up and kept 
In settlements where they 
were.. ■ denied medical 
supplies. 

The programme suggests 
that 26,000 lives could have 
been saved if Kitchener had 
been more concerned about 
the Boers’ fate. 

Kitchener, whom Queen 
Victoria described as “her 
favourite soldier”, is also 
revealed as having surpris- 
ingly feminine interests de- 
spite being the man who in- 
vented the “scorched 
earth” war policy of de- 
stroying everything in an 
army’s path. 

“He was a keen flower ar- 
ranger, collector of fine 
porcelain, an interior deco- 
rator and layer of tables, an 
artfbrm in itself in Vic- 


torian England,” Mr Ad- 
ams said. 

_■ “There have been sugges- 
tions that he was a homo- 
sexual and I have come to 
the conclusion that indeed 
he bad surpressed that side 
of his sexuality.” 

Kitchener, who became 
secretary of state for war 
until his mysterious death 
in 1916 when the boat he 
was on sank in the North 
Sea, never married. 

The programme blames 
Mb tough upbringing and 
early~ death of his mother 
for his brutal war policies. ' 
His great-grand, niece, ! 
Rmma Kitchener, said that 
as a boy he was pegged out 1 
on a croquet lawn In the , 
blazing sun for 
misbehaving. 


In the vanguard 


□ Bom 1850 

□ Died 1916 

□ Jobs: Adviser to French 
armies In the Loire, led 
British forces in Egypt and 
against the Boers in 
southern Africa, secretary of 
state for war 1914-16 

□ Famous for leading the 
British army attack on 
Sudan after General Gordon 
was killed by forces loyal to 
the Mahdi. Revealed tough 
man credentials by saying 
he wanted to use the 
MahdPs severed head as an 
inkstand 

□ Also famous for setting 


BRITAIN 5 

Saudi blood 
money will 
be paid 


Sarah Hall 


T HE two British muses 
freed by Saudi Arabia 
agreed yesterday to 
release the £740,000 
‘ 'blood money” to the brother 
of the woman they were con- 
victed of murdering. 

Deborah Parry and Lucille 
McLauchlan have instructed 
thetr lawyers to transfer the 
money, raised by British com- 
panies in Saudi Arabia and 
held in trust in an Australian 
bank, to Frank GOford. It 
should be with him “within 
days". 

Mr Gilford, aged 59, agreed 
to the sum after waiving his 
right to the death penalty im- 
posed on Parry by a Saudi 
court last year. Parry, aged 
39, and McLauchlan, aged 32, 
were convicted of stabbing 
Yvonne Gilford, a 55-year-old 
colleague, to death in Decem- 
ber 1996. 

Yesterday Parry's lawyer, 
Roger Pannone, said the 
women's Australian lawyer, 
Michael Burnett, had been in- 
structed to contact the trustee 
of the bank account where the 
money was being held and 
authorise its release. 

"I speke to him in the early 
hours of this morning and the 
money should be with Mr Gil- 
ford within, days,” he added. 

He said the sum — only 
£22,839 of which will be kept 
by Mr Gilford, with £3,700 go- 
ing to his mother, and fee 
remainder being spent on 
legal bills and a medical cen- 
tre in honour of his sister — 
had not been released earlier 
for two reasons: there had 
been no official confirmation 


that Parry had been con- 
victed. or feat Mr Gilford had 
signed the paperwork waiv- 
ing his right to fee death 
penalty. 

"We were waiting for the 
Saudi court to confirm every- 
thing was in order and until 
we knew this, fee money 
couldn’t be paid," said Mr 
Pannone. 

“There was always the risk 
we could authorise fee release 
and then be told: There’s been 
a further appeal and Deborah 
Parry is now subject to fee 
death penalty.' " 

He «dripd tha t confirmation 
on both counts arrived only 
last week, after the two 
women were released 
following King Fahd commut- 
ing their sentences to fee 
time they spent in JalL 

Mr Pannone and McLauch- 
Ian’s lawyer, William Boyle, 
aian denied claims by fee 
Saudi Arabian lawyer. Salah 
al Hejailan, feat fee two 
women are demanding £1 mil- 
lion compensation from Mr 
GOford for causmg mental 
anguish by mounting a “mali- 
cious campaign against 
them” whilst they were held 
In ja£L 

T have had no instructions 
to take any action against 
Frank GOford,” said Mr Pan- 
none. “No one is considering 
any action, not even for one 
million dollars,” said Mr 
Boyle. 

But McLauchlan's lawyer 
added feat future legal action 
against Mr Gilford could not 
be ruled out 

T have got a lady who has 
just come home and is not in 
a condition to think about 
anything just now,” he said. 


Five officers may be charged 
over killing by armed police 


up the first concentration 
camps during the Boer war, 
inventing “scorched earth” 
war policy; appearing on the 
the Your Country Needs 
You poster 

□ Less famous for flower 
arranging, Interior 
decorating, collecting fine 
porcelain, not liking the Your 
Country Needs You poster 

□ Did say: Do your duty 
bravely. Honour the King 

□ Never said: Must get that 
Mahdi aver for a glass of 
claret 

Kamal Ahmed 


SadiBosdey 

J AMES Ashley, fee 39-year- 
old man shot dead in Janu- 
ary when armed police burst 
in to his flat in Hastings, was 
not involved in the stabbing 
which Sussex police claimed 
was fee reason for fee raid, 
fee Police Complaints Au- 
thority stated yesterday. 

The announcement came 
on fee eve of fee resumed in- 
quest into Mr Ashley's death, 
where Barbara Wilding, assis- 
tant chief constable of Kent 
police and in charge of fee in- 
vestigation into fee raid, will 
reveal that police officers are 
to be charged with criminal 
offences. 

She wDl ask fee East Sus- 
ses coroner to postpone the 
foil inquest until after any 
trials. Five police officers, in- 
cluding a superintendent, an 
acting chief inspector and an 
inspector, foce charges, the 
Guardian understands. 

Mr Ashley was asleep with 
his girlfriend when police 
entered his flat at 4am on Jan- 
uary 15. He got up, naked and 
unarmed, and was shot in fee 
chest The Sussex chief con- 
stable, Paul Whitehouse, told 


a press conference that he 
had every confidence his men 
had acted properly. They had 
been In pursuit of a man they 
believed to be armed, who 
bad been involved in a stab- 
bing a week earlier. 

In fact Mr Ashley saved fee 
victim’s life by pulling the as- 
sailant off him. 

Yesterday, at fee end of fee 
Kent inquiry, Tony Williams, 
of the investigating team, 
said: “It is dear there was no 
evidence to indicate feat Mr 
Ashley carried out this 
stabbing.” 

Mr Ashley’s family made 
an official complaint against 
Mr Whitehouse, alleging feat 
he had wrongly vilified their 
son’s name and prejudged fee 
inquiry. They also com- 
plained that he had not imme- 
diately suspended fee officer 
who killed Mr Ashley. 

PC Chris Sherwood was 
suspended a month later. It is 
understood he may face 
charges relating to Mr Ash- 
ley's shooting. Four other offi- 
cers were suspended on Sat- 
urday. Charges being 
considered against them 
relate to allegedly giving mis- 
leading information which 
led to fee raid being armed. 
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Green scorecard aims to shame Europe into keeping environmental pledges. Marlin Walker i 

Britain ‘failing its forests 
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Deforestation near LochTummel in Scotland (above) 
illustrates the WWFs claim that Britain’s woodlands are 
at risk. It hopes to convince governments to do more to 
protect areas such as south-west G ermany *s Black For est 
(right) PHOTOGRAPHS: MURDO McCBOO. RAY ROBEHTS 


B ritain is 

fourth from bot- 
tom for forestry 
management 
among Euro- 
pean countries, 
aran f riing to tiie first detailed 
survey on the subject, devised 
by the Worldw ide Fund for 
Nature (WWF) to sbow that 
European governments are 
failin g to live up to promises 
of good practice. 

“The UK has virtually no 
natu ral forests left, and some 
ecosystem types have entirely 
disappeared. Forest cover is 
low, and most British “forests’ 
are actu ally p lantations,” 
says the WWF report, pub- 
lished yesterday. 

“Despite widespread forest 
loss, only 2.5 per cent of the 
remaining area is under 
strict protection.’’ 

Britain is dragged down the 
league table by the worst 
score In Europe for pollution, 
measured by annual per-cap- 
ita emissions of carbon dir 
oxide, sulphur, nitrogen and 
volatile organic compounds. 

"The problem i s poli tical 
inertia,*’ «»id the WWF* a di- 
rector-general, Dr Claude 
Martin. 

•The year after the 1992 Rw 
summit on the environment, 
Europe’s governments met in 


Helsinki to sign up to a pan- 
European process of sustain- 
able forestry management, 
maintaining bio-diversity and 
setting up networks of pro- 
tected areas. 

“With rare exceptions like 
Finland, they have done little 
to deliver on those promises. 
Indeed, Europe’s minis tries of 
forestry do not even have the 
means of measuring how 
badly they are doing. 

“And because we want to 
hold them to their promises, 
we have now provided a cut- 
ting-edge management tool to 
help them assess forestry 
management” 

In one of the WWFs most 
ambitious projects, its staff 
surveyed forests in 15 
countries. The criteria they 
used were levels of pollution, 
the amount of protected forest 
area, the standards c£ produc- 
tion and the national environ- 
mental, social and cultural 
p olici es applied to forests. 

In all, 91 questions were 
posed, ranging from the qual- 
ity of each country’s data to . 
the quality of forestry man- 
agement training and 
education. 

Europe’s forestry ministers 
meet next week in Lisbon, 
where the WWF hopes to 
shame them into delivering 
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on the Helsinki promises by 
presenting them with its 
European forest scorecard. It 
will warn them that the score- 

card wiU become an annual 
event 




“Nine of the 15 countries do 
not systematically set aside 
biologically impo rtant forest 
areas ” said the WWF’s for- 
ests expert. Per Rosenburg. 

“Only five countries have a 


comprehensive system for es- 
tablishing lists of threatened 
species, and eight of them 
have less than 2^ per cent of 
their forests protected. 

"In Belgium’s Wallonia 


"V • 


region, which includes the 
Ardennes, only 0.006 per cent 
of the forest is strictly 
protected.” 

Old-growth forests have al- 
most disappeared from 



Europe and amount to less 
than 2 per cent of woodla nd, m 
foe rest, says the WWF. natu- 
ral forest has been replaced by 
commercial plantations of a 
single type erf tree, often mst- 
growing conifer, and the loss 
of traditional habitat has 
undermined native plant and 

nnVmal populations. 

Pockets of Europe’s origi- 
nal woodlands r emain , in- 
cluding about 1 per cent of the 
Caledonian Forest 

In the Rodhopi forest on the 
border of Greece and Bul- 
garia is the last patch of 
Europe’s original wild wood, 
which covered most of the 



Danes pursue 
German war 
crime suspect 


Titanic cruise liner sails amid sea of 
superlatives - and no icebergs 


Stephen Bates 
In Copenhagen 


T HE Danish govern- 
ment’s demand that a 
76-year-old former SS 
trooper be tried in Germany 
for his alleged role in a war- 
time shooting bas caused ten- 
sion between Copenhagen 
and Bonn on the eve of Den- 
mark’s ref erendu m on the 
Amsterdam treaty. 

Copenhagen said it was 
planning to supply evidence 
about the role of Soren Kam, 
bom a Dane but now a Ger- 
man citizen, in the shooting 
of a Danish journalist in 1943. 

German police interviewed 
Mr Earn about his wartime 
activities in 1971 bu t deci ded 
he had no case to answer. An 
attempt to extradite him to 
Denmark failed last year 
when the German authorities 

refused to hand him over. 

Mr Kam outraged Danes by 
allowing to be filmed 

dressed In his old SS uniform | 
at a veterans’ rally in Austria j 
three years ago. 

Frede Kfilgaard, the chair- 
man of the Danish resistance 
veterans’ association said: 
‘“The game of pingpong be- 
tween the two countries has 
now dragged this case out for 
a long time in the hope that 
rtijg man will die and bring 
the whole unpleasant aff a ir to 
a dose.’’ 

Mr Kam is accused or cont 
plicity in the execution of 
journalist and resistance 
fighte r Carl Henrik Clemmen- 
sen in Copenhagen in August 

1943. There were three Danes 

in the SS party which ar- 
rested Him. One, Knud Flem- 
ming, was executed afterthe 
war for his part in the amir, 


and another, Jorgen Bitsch, 
disappeared. 

The case revives uncom- 
fortable memories for Danes 
about their part In the Ger- 
man occupation during the 
second world war and in- 
volves current concerns 
about Europe, which will 
resurface In tomorrow’s refer- 
endum. The Amsterdam 
treaty is intended to reform 
institutions as t he E D pre- 
pares to expand eastwards. 

Germany completed Its oc- 
cupation of Denmark in a 
sin gle day in April 1940, en- 
countering tittle resistance. It 
is thought that up to 5.000 
Danes volunteered for the SS. 
About the same number 
fought for the Allies or joined 
the resistance. 

Touchiness about Den- 
mark’s sovereignty — a big 
issue in the debate over its 
European Union membership 
stems partly from an on- 
going argument over whether 
it surrendered its sovereignty 
during the German occupa- 
tion, when the Nazis allowed 
Danes a measure of self-gov- 
ernment. The king remained 
in his palace throughout the 
war and the government m 

office for much of the it 

The referendum debate has 
included accusations that the 
Amsterdam treaty would 
allow German police to pur- 
sue criminals fleeing over the 
Danish border. 

landing figures on DOtn 
sides of the referendum cam- 
paign claim ed yesterday that 
the outcome was too close to 
call, with polls showing sup- 
port for a yes vote down to 
47 per cent — just eight points 
ahead of the no vote — with 
14 per cent of the electorate 
still undecided. 


Shipshape 

How an appended 
■Grand Princess’ 
comperes 
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The £275m star in the P&O fleet 
makes her maiden voyage today, 
writes Chris Morris in Ankara 
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Some 2,600 passengers 
will put that intimacy to 
the test during a cruise 
which will take them from 
Turkey to Greece, Italy. 
Monte Carlo and Spain. 

They will have little ex- 
cuse for being bored. The 
Grand Princess boasts five 
swimming pools — includ- 
ing one with a coral reef 
a nine-hole mini golf 
course, tennis courts, 
theatres and the “Hearts 
and Minds” wedding chapel 
for those who get carried 
away by the romance of the 
seas. There is also a virtual 


A commuter ferry Is dwarved by the Grand Princess, the world's largest cruise ship, 
anchored off Istanbul's Karakoy port yesterday photograph-, fatih safubas 


reality centre, an art gal- 
lery and a glass-wauea 
nightclub, suspended 150ft 
above the stern, with spec- 
tacular views. 

It has not been all plain 
sailing for the new era of 
superliners. The maiden 
voyage of the Grand Prin- 
cess was supposed to have 
begun from Southampton 
earlier this month but the 
ship was not ready and 
P&O clearly had no desire 

to risk a public relations 
fiasco. 


Three years ago the Cun- 
ard-owned QE2 set sail for 
New York after a refit, with 
plumbing and wiring work 
s till to be done. Furious 
passengers eventually won 
mil li ons of pounds in com- 
pensation from the 
company. 

Yesterday last minute 
'“adjustments” were still 
taking place on Grand Prin- 
cess, but a spokeswoman 
for P&O’s local agents said 

everything would bo “per- 
fectly ready” for the cruise. 


This is the first of three 
1 09.000- tonne superliners 
which the company is 
building as demand for lux- 
ury cruises soars, despite 
filmgoers Hocking to see 
the Titanic plunging to the 
bottom of the North 
Atlantic. 

Anyone who harbours 
any doubts will be pleased 
to know that the Grand 
Princess is described as a 
lot safer. And there are no 
reports of icebergs in the 
Mediterranean. 


continent before the rise of 
the Roman Empire. 

Spain’s traditional Mediter- 
ranean forest has been 
reduced to three scattered 
patches. , 

“Forests do not just supply 
wood.” said Dr Martin. "They 
provide oxygen and dean 
fresh water and act as water 
reservoirs. 

“They protect against ero- 
sion and avalanches, offer re- 
creation and inspiration and 
even contribute gastronomic 
delights like venison, berries 
and mushrooms. And they 
play host to an amazing vari- 
ety of animals and plants.” 


Survey casts 
doubt upon 
European 
ferry safety 


lanTraynorln Bonn 


T ourists travelling on 
Europe's car and passen- 
ger ferries this summer may 
find "shocking safety de- 
fects”, a survey suggested 
yesterday. 

A German study has discov- 
ered a gaping discrepancy in 
safety standards between 
ships in the Mediterranean 
and those in northern 
Europe, with the northerners 
being for safer than those ser- 
vicing the Greek islands and 
the Turkish and Italian 
coasts. 

Polish and Estonian ships 
were deemed safer than two 
English Channel ferries ex- 
amined in the survey of 30 fer- 
ries by the German equiva- 
lent of the British Automobile 
Association, Adac. 

"We were surprised to find 
that in the Baltic an 
and a Polish ship came out 
much better than the Scandi- 
navian ferries,” said one of 
the Adac Inspectors. 

In the Mediterranean, the 
inspectors encountered cap- 
tain's bridges so stuffed with 
bird cages and plants as to 
hinder navigation. 

Hatches and bulkheads 
were left open, lorries were 
not bound to the deck, fire 
doors were rusting, lifejack- 
ets were good for nothing, the 
engines of lifeboats were 
faulty and gas cylinders and 
oil barrels were rolling 
around on the vehicle 
"There are ferries with 
hair-raising defects at sea in 
the eastern Mediterranean,” 
said the Adac survey leader, 
Robert Sauter. 

"There’s a clear north- 
south gap ” 

Only five of the 30 boats in* 
spected came out reasonably 
well, all of them in northern 
waters. 


THE COOLEST PLACES TO BE THIS SUMMER. 
LISBON, HAVANA ANO INSIDE THE VOLVO V40. 



The Volvo V40 has a* cwxSbootftg as standard. From £16,155 to £24.855. 

VOURL A UR YOU CAN BELIEVE DL 
Call 0800 100 140 for a free video. 
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A terracotta pitcher (left), decorated with grapes and 
insects and bearing a phallic spoilt, was found in 
Salonika's ancient bordello. The neighbouring sauna 
(above) boasted 25 marble baths photographs: polyxbji valem 


A clay dildo, prostitutes 1 masks 
and offerings to the goddess of 
love are among the treasures 
unearthed at a 2,000-year-old 
Greek complex dedicated to 
the pursuit of pleasure, writes 
Helena Smith in Salonika 


Sex toys excite archaeologists 


WORLD NEWS 7 

Yeltsin cuts 
spending as 
crisis bites 


James Meek In Moscow 


S lashing govern' 

ment spending yester- 
day, President Boris 
Yeltsin gambled in a 
high-stakes game with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, 
the money markets and mil- 
lions of discontented, unpaid 
workers. 

Hie signed a decree offered 
by his tough young prime 
minister. Sergei Kiriyenko, 
and imposed cuts of 40 billion 
roubles (£4 billion) — an 
eighth of this year's state 
budget 

Much of the impact wfl] be 
on bogus spending — money 
which was promised but 
which was never going to be 
available. Some cuts, how- 
ever, win be real, and it is not 
clear who will suffer most: 
the hungry army, defence 
plants, the space programme 
or health, education and 
welfare. 

Amid the continuing finan- 
cial crisis which threatens to 
make Russia the latest victim 
of the westward-spreading 
wave from Asia, the president 
and Mr Kiriyenko fell they 
had no choice but to cut 
spending and take steps to in- 
crease revenue. 

Income from oil and raw 
materials exports Is at post- 
Soviet lows, foreign investors 
are hanging back and the cost 
of borrowing is at absurd 
levels. In the bond market 
yesterday, one-year Russian 
government bonds were offer- 
ing Investors a return of 
55 per cent after inflation. 


Mr Yeltsin’s measures had 
no immediate effect. The 
small Russian stock market 
once a star performer, 
plumbed the depths, the stable 
rouble — the centrepiece of 
the previous government’s 
achievements — wobbled, and 
no bids were received for the 
privatisation offer of the year, 
the state on company Rosneft- 
Prospective buyers clearly felt 
they could sweat a lower start- 
ing price out of a government 
on the ropes. 

The IMF, which plays a key 
role in Mr Kiriyenko 's plans 
to save Russia from fiscal di- 
saster. remained coy on 
whether It would hand out 
the latest $670 million 
(£406 million) of its long-term 
loan to Russia. 

Counter to Its image as an 
Inveterate supporter of cuts 
in state spending, the IMF is 
understood to be nervous 
about yesterday's decree. It 
wanted the Russian govern- 
ment to impose tax increases 
as an alternative way of 
bringing revenue and spend- 
ing in line — despite the feet 
that taxes are already high 
and hard to collect 

A) Breach, an economist at 
the Russian-European Centre 
for Economic Policy in Mos- 
cow, accused the IMF of fell- 
ing to support “the best Rus- 
sian government in five 
years". 

He pointed out that Russia 
had managed to cut its deficit 
by more than half comp ared 
to this time last year. “The 
IMF is in danger of having an- 
other failure, the last one 
being Indonesia," he warned. 



T HE first home of 
the world’s oldest 
profession could 
not be better 
placed. From a 
dank, dark world four feet 
below the ground, Saloni- 
ka's 2,000-year-oId brothel 
feces a wig Shop and a bus 
station, and looks on to the 
biggest and busiest square 
in northern Greece. 

At first nothing gave the 
ancient sex shop away — 
not even during extensive 
excavation of the exquisite 
Roman forma under which 
It nestles. Nothing, that is, 
until archaeologists began 
unearthing an manner of 
sex toys ina-ftud-thatmade 
the most outrageous' romp 
on the most explicit classi- 
cal Greek vase seem tame. 

Among the rich pickings 
were a clay dildo, several 
erotic figurines and a red 
pitcher with a phallic 


spout. Innumerable offer- 
ings to Aphrodite, the god- 
dess of love, were dug up. 

“As soon as we found 
this,” said Dr Polyxeni Va- 
leni, producing the «*naii 
clay dildo, “We realised 
what we had stumbled 
across. There can be no 
doubt that the building was 
used as a bordello and that 
it is the oldest of its kind.” 

The archaeologists came 
across the treasures in a 
rectangular room bordering 
a well preserved bath 
house, last week they ex- 
tended their excavation into 
an area that is believed to 
have been part of the same 
mosaic-floored chamber. 

“So far we have only un- 
earthed a fraction of the 
building, perhaps less than 
a tenth.” said Dr Valeni, 
who is in charge of the ex- 
cavation. ‘Tm sure there is 
a lot more that runs under 


Phihppou Street and the 
square opposite . . . we 
could soon be seeing a lot 
more of these extraordi- 
nary objects.” 

There Is consensus among 
experts that the sex shop Is 
one of the most exciting ar- 
chaeological finds in Greece 
this cent ury . While better 
preserved brothels have 
been found in Pompeii and 
Ephesus, they have never 
been as old — or as frill of 
erotic paraphernalia. 

“Such artefacts are very 
rare,” said Professor Dimi- 
tries Pantermalis, Greece’s 
foremost archaeologist. 
“They not only highlight 
the importance of this find 
but [also] the Roman forum 
which is, anyway, one of 
tile best of its kind in the 
world.” 

The first century BC 
brothel was almost cer- 
tainly part of a late Helle- 


nistic complex dedicated to 
the pursuit of physical 
pleasure. 

Among the thousands of 
clay shards found on the 
site were the remnants of 
pink and yellow comedy 
and tragedy masks. 

“They were probably 
used by prostitutes con- 
ducting pantomines to 
tease their clients,” said Dr 
Valeni. 

She said the discovery of 
hundreds of glass plates. 
Jugs, scent bottles and or- 
nate oil lamps Indicated 
that the rectangular room 
had been the “haughty 
chamber” below a tavern. 
Customers would have 
retired to it after enjoying a 
sauna in one of the 25 mar- 
ble baths built around a 
central boiler of heated 
stones. 

“After eating in the 
taverns customers could 


move downstairs for a 
steam bath or avail them- 
selves of services preferred 
by young boys and girls in 
the next room,” said Dr Va- 
Leni. “We thfnV it was in 
use for about 130 years be- 
fore a second forum was 
built ou the site.” 

Bath houses that doubled 
as brothels were often used 
as settings for works by the 
ancient playwrights. Aris- 
tophanes, the bawdy fifth 
century BC dramatist, took 
delight in finding new ways 
to describe genitalia. 
Roman writers such as Pe- 
tronlus and Ovid, whose 
Metamorphoses recounts 
the loves of the Olympian 
gods, also wrote about the 
“building complexes” that 
incorporated brothels. 

Experts say the discovery 
not only enhances the 
Roman forum — the biggest 
In the Balkans — bat the 


profile of Salonika, which 
straddled the Via Ugwntia, 
the road built by the 
Romans to link their em- 
pire with Byzantium and 
the east. 

The excavation of the 
forum was started as a 
rescue operation by offi- 
cials intent on building a 
courthouse on the two-acre 
site in 1962. It is the biggest 
European Union-funded 
restoration project in 
Greece after the Acropolis. 

Archaeologists hope the 
discovery of the bordello 
will place Salonika firmly 
on the map of Greece’s 
grand archaeological tour. 

With rtiw in mind, the 
Socialist government has 
ordered that the brothel be 
covered by a cast-iron roof. 

“We will certainly be 
wanting to publicise this 
find,” the culture minister, 
Evangelos Venizelos, said. 


Exodus to Montenegro as 
Kosovo conflict worsens 


Harriet Martin In Geneva 


ORE than 34,000 people 
have lied their homes in 
Kosovo, and increasing num- 
bers are escaping into neigh- 
bouring Montenegro because 
of the mounting conflict in 
the Serbian province, the 
United Nation’s refugee 
agency, UNHCR, said 
yesterday. 

Serbian security forces 
launched a large-scale offen- 
sive on Monday against the 
ethnic Albanian rebels of the 
Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA). The operation, which 
left a trail of burning villages, 
took place despite the begin- 
ning of peace talks on Ftiday. 


The thousands displaced 
since Serbian security forces 
attacked KLA strongholds in 
central Kosovo in late Febru- 
ary are mostly sheltering in 
villages away from the fight- 
ing. But over the past week 
there has been a dramatic in- 
crease in people leaving the 
province. 

UNHCR spokesman Kris 
Janowski said: “More than 
800 people registered as refu- 
gees in Montenegro last week, 
compared with just six the 
week before." 

UNHCR also reported that 
last week a humanitarian 
convoy carrying aid foe. eth- 
nic Albanians had been con- 
fiscated by the Serbian 
authorities. 


ndia pays price for test furore 


Foreign Staff 


■■■HE 

■ oth 

■ isb 


United States and 
other large powers pun- 
ished India for its nu- 
clear testing yesterday by 
asking the World Bank to 
postpone consideration of 
more than $800 million 
(£500 million) in development 
loans. 

The bank said several of its 
24 executive directors had 
requested the delay and 
others were consulted, so 
“consideration of loans to In- 
dia has been postponed for a 


date to be determined”. The 
censure for India came as 
pressure mounted on Paki- 
stan’s prime minister. Nawaz 
Sharif from a leading Islamic 
politician to explode a bomb. 

“India has created a dra- 
matic change in the entire sit- 
uation of the region and the 
world," said Qazz Hussain 
Ahmed, leader of the Jamaat 
Islam! party. 

Mr Sharif has kept the 
world guessing about if, when 
and how Islamabad might de- 
clare its nuclear status. But 
Gohar Ayub, the foreign min- 
ister, has hinted that strong 


security guarantees by pow- 
ers such as the United States 
could keep Islamabad from 
demonstrating its nuclear 
capability. 

Mr Ahmed said either 
choice would bring difficult 
consequences for the 
government 

A nuclear test would bring 
extreme economic hardships 
in fiM* form of sanctions. 

But to hold fire was to ac- 
cept the US security umbrella 
— and thus become a front 
line state against China and 
Iran — and Invite a severe 
popular backlash, that could 


unseat the government, he 
added. 

The only way out for the 
government was to “press the 
button” and save people from 
being demoralised. 

The World Bank statement 
on India did not mention nu- 
clear tests or give any reason 
for the postponement, but US 
officials were obliged by the 
sanctions imposed against In- 
dia after the tests earlier this 
month to oppose the loans. 

Four proposed projects 
were due to go to the bank’s 
board this week: a $130 mil- 
lion package to support In- 


dia's renewable energy pro- 
gramme; a $450 million loan 
to develop India’s national 
electric power grid; a 
$275 million loan to improve 
roads In the northern state of 
Hary ana; and a $10 million 
loan to a private sector 
project 

Bank officials would not 
name the countries which 
wanted to delay the loans. But 
at the G8 summit meeting two 
weeks ago, the US, Japan and 
Canada led the call for joint 
sanctions a gains t India. The 
idea was opposed by Britain, 
France and Germany. 


Former CIA boss urges reduction in US arsenal 


Richard Norton-Tayfor 


A FORMER director of the 
[A CIA will today join a 
^Vbrmer . chairman of the 
ampaign for Nuclear Disar- 
lament in the unlikely set- 
ng erf a Quaker centre in 
undon and call for deep cots 
i the strategic weapons 
rsenalof the United States. 

In mi interview with the 
uardian yesterday. Admiral 
tangftniri Tomer described 
is bold, imaginative — and,, 
s insisted, achieveable — 
Ian to. control nuclear 
eapons at a time when eatist- 
tg arms control treaties are' 
Oder threat, from the Rus- 
an parliament and from In- 
la’s recent underground 

sts. 

“The 1 bring to 

sodon is that the irresponsi- 
e action by the. Indians 
iould be a wake-up call for 
said Adm Turner, who 


will also visit Paris. Bonn, 
and Moscow. 

The US, followed by Russia, 
France, Britain and China, 
should cut their nuclear 
arsenal to about 200 weapons, 
he said. 

The warheads would be 
held in what he calls “strate- 
gic escrow”, accessible to 
their owners but stored sepa- 
rately from delivery systems 
and monitored by an iniernar 
Hnnfll team of observers. 

*Tf the warheads are taken 
out, the observer teams wjlZ 
blow the alarm." said Adm 
Turner, director of the CIA 
from 1977 to 1381. 

“The nuclear powers would 
keep their weapons as a deter- 
rent, but under very circum- 
spect conditions of high visi- 
bility and no instant 
readiness.” 

He said the US currently 
had about 15,000 nuclear war- 
heads, the Russians 20.000, 
and there were altogether 


some 37,000 stockpiled round 
the world. 

Britain had about 300. 
These were far more than was 
needed as a deterrent 

Moreover, while the US and 
Britain bad implied that their 
nuclear weapons were solely 
a deterrent against nuclear 
attack by others, they had not 
abandoned their cold war 
threat that they might be used 
against a conventional attack. 
That did not encourage other 
countries to abandon at- 
tempts to acquire nuclear 
weapons. 

Adm Turner first proposed 
the “strategic escrow” plan in 
Ills book, Gaging the Nuclear 
Genie: An American Chal- 
lenge for Global Security, 
published last year. 

He said yesterday his plan 
would encourage the Russian 
parliament to ratify the Start- 
2 strategic missile reduction 
treaty, and India to sign the 
comprehensive test ban 


treaty. It would be “a god- 
send", he said. 

The seeds of his hostility 
toward nuclear weapons were 
sown in 1970 when he com- 
manded a US carrier group in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 
He wanted to know the spe- 
cific targets of his pilots In 
the event of war with foe 
Soviet Union. 

One young pilot told him 
that his target for nuclear 
attack was a rail bridge in 
Bulgaria. The bridge was so 
small it did not show up on 
photographs of targets taken 
by sophisticated air 
reconnaissance. 

Adm Turner was aston- 
ished." “Nothing in Bulgaria 
was worth a nuclear 
weapon,” he remarked 
yesterday. 

He was told that another 
target was the Brenner Pass, 
on the assumption it would be 
used by Soviet forces to 
attack Italy. 



‘Irresponsible action 
by India should be a 
wake-up call for us’ 

Stansfield Turner 


MPs caught in clash 
as Jewish settlers 
move into Old City 


Ourcorrespondant 


T HE cauldron of territo- 
rial jealousies and eth- 
nic hatred simmering 
in Jerusalem’s Old 
City boiled over yesterday as 

Pale stinian par i lampntariang 
brawled with Israeli police- 
men over a new Jewish settle- 
ment inside its stone walls. 

The clash occurred when 
about 20 members of foe Pal- 
estinian Legislative Council 
joined a protest against foe 
overnight construction of 
nim» tin shacks by ultra- 
nationalist Jewish settlers in 
foe Muslim quarter of foe Old 
City. 

Policemen assigned to 
guard the settlers used 
wooden batons against the 
Palestinian officials, most of 
whom had arrived at the 
scene in suits and ties. The 
agriculture minister, Abdel 
Jawad Saleh, was pushed to 
the ground and dragged down 
stone steps, injuring his arm. 
The chief Palestinian official 
in Jerusalem, Faisal Hus- 
selni, was also slightly in- 
jured. and (me of the settlers' 
shelters was brought down in 
the brawl. Jerusalem’s 
mayor, Ehud Olmert , later or- 
dered the destruction of foe 
shacks 


Mr Saleh told journalists: 
This government doesn’t 
know anything but power, 


and it seems they are calling 
us to use some of our power.” 
That was almost certainly a 
warning of further protests 
against Jewish settlement on 
Arab land — a potentially ex- 
plosive issue which has 
blocked Israeli-Palestlnian 
negotiations for foe past 15 
months. 

Members of a for-right Jew- 
ish group, Ateret Cohan im. 
moved into foe Muslim quar- 
ter overnight near one of its 
northern entrances (known 
as Flowers or Herod’s Gate to 
Palestinians and Jews respec- 
tively). They poured concrete 
foundations over which they 
erected tin roofs, and de- 
clared their intention to build 
a permanent settlement on 
the site to avenge foe murder 
of one of their members there 
earlier this month. 

But foe settlement was also 
part of Ateret Cohanim’s 
avowed strategy of building 
bridgeheads in traditionally 
Arab areas to increase Jewish 
control over foe hotly con- 
tested city, before the issue is 
raised at long-postponed com- 
prehensive negotiations 
betweeen the Palestinians 
and Israelis. 

A Jerusalem court yester- 
day ordered the settlers to 
stop construction after an ap- 
peal by foe Israeli Antiquities 
Authority, which pointed out 
that no new construction was 
permitted within foe Old City 
walls without its approval 


“All of the Old City is clas- 
sified as one big archaeologi- 
cal site,’’ said an authority 
spokesman. But a group of 
settlers was still In the shacks 
under police guard late last 
night 

Sovereignty over Jerusa- 
lem was one of the issues de- 
liberately omitted from the 
Oslo peace talks on the 
grounds It was too divisive. 
Palestinians want at least 
part of the city to he foe capi- 
tal of a fliture independent 
state in the West Bank and 
Gaza. 

Israel insists on keeping 
control over the whale city, 
which it has governed since 
foe 1967 six-day war. 

According to the Oslo peace 
agreement, Jerusalem's 
future was to have been 
resolved in “permanent 
status” talks but those have 
been continually postponed 
as Israeli-Palestlnian rela- 
tions have plummeted as a 
result of disagreements over 
Jewish settlements and Is- 
raeli troop withdrawals from 
the West Bank. Throughout 
the months or deadlock, Jeru- 
salem has repeatedly threat- 
ened to ignite the rising 
tensions. 

Speaking in Cairo yester- 
day, the Palestinian Author- 
ity president, Yasser Arafat, 
called for an Arab summit to 
protect Palestinian rights, 
and restated the Palestinian 
claim to the ancient city. 



Marlin Kettle in Washington reports on 
congressional moves to amend the 
Constitution to protect Stars and Stripes 


CAMPAIGN to outlaw 
L the. burning of the 
aUnited States flag is 
ut to bear fruit in the US 


_ anti-flag-burning 
ndment to the US Consti- 


tution — only the eighteenth 
in more than 200 years — has 
already passed through the 
House of Representatives and 
is poised to be adopted by the 
required two-thirds majority 
in the Senate this summer. 


And with 49 of foe 50 states 
already on record in favour of 
the change, the amendment is 
set to dear the remaining 
h rp -rfips to fail ratification 
next year. 

The new amendment; one of 
a range of constitutional 
amendments drafted by the 
victorious Republicans after 
their landslide Congressional 
victory to 1994. says the Con- 
gress “shall have power to 
prohibit the physical desecra- 


tion of foe flag of foe United 
States”, and is tired by con- 
tinuing rightwing hatred for 
the anti-war movement of foe 
1960s, as well as its most 
prominent one-time sup- 
porter, President Bill Clinton. 

The push for foe amend- 
ment came after the US su- 
preme court ruled in 1989 and 
1990 against state and federal 
laws prohibiting flag-burn- 
ing. On each of these occa- 
sions the court ruled that foe 


prohibition was unlawful in 
light of the Constitution's pro- 
tection of free speech. The 
congressional constitutional 
amendment is intended to 
override that objection. 

Though a common sight in 
anti-war demonstrations 
three decades ago, foe burn- 
ing of foe US flag is now 
something of a rarity- How- 
ever, the Citizens Flag Alli- 
ance, Which is mmpaigninf 
in favour of the constitutional 


amendment, says that it has 
not disappeared. Demonstra- 
tors burned the Sag outside 
the White House during a pro- 
test against -US policy in Iraq 
earlier this year. And a Wis- 
consin man who defecated on 
the Stars and Stripes was ac- 
quitted under a state law be- 
cause the courts ruled that he 
was using his free. speech 
rights. 

Supporters of the amend- 
ment say that it is a limited 


measure that seeks to protect 
the flag , the unify ing symbol 
of the nation. They cite opin- 
ion polls which show 83 per 
cent agreement with the state- 
ment that flag-burning is not 
an appropriate expression of 
freedom of speech- “Our suc- 
cess will Insure foe passage of 
the values we cherish to our 
children and future genera- 
tions," said Anthony Jordan, 
foe national commander of 
foe American Legion. 


But critics say that it Is a 
repressive move against a 
problem that does not need 
fixing, and that it penalises le- 
gitimate political dissent. 
They also charge that if Con- 
gress passes a badly drafted 
law, foe courts may have to 
outlaw the use of the US flag 
on clothing. “This amend- 
ment diminishes the very 
freedoms foe flag represents,” 
said Jerome Shestack of the 
American Bar Association. 





Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


i AFFLEMENT cloaks 
i the old Etonian trlan- 
' gle of Jonathan Ait- 
ken, Malcolm Pearson and 
Telgraph editor Charles 
Moore. On Thursday, you 
will recall, the Telegraph 
splashed with the Pearson- 
supplied tale ofhow “Ait- 
ken lied for Britain” (MI6 
and all that), with a by lined 
panegyric by the noble Lord 
Pearson Inside. Charles, 
who has long hero-wor- 
shipped Aitken, ran the 
best part of 5,000 words. In 
fact, without making the 
most rudimentary checks. 
Bless him. However, on Sat- 
urday, Jonathan had a let- 
ter in the Telegraph (the 
foil, un expurgated version 
of which appeared In the 
Times) rubbishing every 
wordl So who is Charles 
Moore supposed to believe 
now? The poor lamb most 
be in torment . . .and so, in 
a bid to help him sort tilings 
out, we will be examining 
Malcolm and bis claims to 
reliability this week. By 
way of a taster, here are the 
last lines from a 1997 Pear- 
son profile. “There is one 
abiding quality which 
seems to actuate him: it is 
goodness.” That, needless 
to say, comes from the Daily 
Telegraph. But can Charles, 
in his heart ofhearts, be-, 
lieve it still? 


T HE Culture Secretary 
Chris Smith breaks 
uew ground again. 

The first openly gay cabinet 
ministernow becomes the 
first cabinet minister to 
anfoor a Diary Book of the 
Month! Not since Nigel 
Mansell's antobiogaphy 
has there been such a buzz 
about any hookas now. 
Combining the raw power 
of Jack! eCoIllns with the 
story-telling discipline of 
John Grisham, and with a 

iqn Hnkllnp fiif Tnag ip waligwi 

on top (Chris’s sty le Is said 
to owe more than a nod and 
a wink to the late Angela 
Carter). Creative Britain is 
the book everyone’s talking 
about Read it here, exclu- 
sively and in breach of 
every copyright law ever 
written, throughout the 
month of June. 


HHKEE more nonago- 
n narians stake their 
■ claim. Onetime Daily 
Worker journalist Brie 
Scott is 91 and recovering 
from cataract surgery, 
while Kath Crazier en- 
closes seven birthday cards 
to prove that she muck in, 
having turned 90 on May 14. 
Meanwhile, Ruth Andrew 
— a Guardian reader ever 
since the Times went to 
Wapping— writes: “It is a 
great paper, and I think you 
are quite right to concen- 
trate on the interests of us 
older readers,” and her 
birth certificate confirms 
the approach other 96th. 
“To be honest, I find your 
small print very difficult, 
but my daughter will often 
read bits out of the Diary to 
use. I must say that I think it 
a shame that the young 
people In the press office at 
No 10 should be so rude to 
you,” she concludes, “when 
yon are only trying to be 
helpful to Mr Blair.” Thank 
you for that. The cham- . 
pagne is on its way. 


| RS Andrew will be 
I distressed to learn 
I of farther insolence 
when my colleague Simon 
Bowers rang Downing 
Street yesterday with a per- 
fectly simple request. We 
were thinking, he ex- 
plained. of rebranding 
Japan and its Emperor for 
the British market, and 
wanted to run it by yon 
first Silence ensues. Hello? 
“HeHo.“ Well, could you 
give os a steer? “I don’t 
think so. I'm sure you’ll 
address this in the usual 
serious manner you address 
everything in the Guardian 
Diary. So cheerio.” Click, 
brrrrrr. Mrs Andrew’s let- 
ter has been faxed to the 
press office. I hope they will 
take its message to heart 


T heology comes to 
Arsenal fanzine High- 
bury High. “Does that 

mean," asks Mike Ken- 
ward, considering the ex- 
cellent record of second 
choice goalkeeper Alex 
Manning er, “that we*ve got 
a new goalkeeping Mes- 
siah? Well, when the Sun 
mistakenly described him 
as a qualified carpenter , I 
immediately thought back 
to one very fhmous carpen- 
ter who went on to great 
things in Palestine 2000 
years ago.” How true . . • 
and how typical of the foot- 
ball writer to turn his mind 
to the Son of God. “Bethle- 
hem,” as cerebral Mirror 

reporter Harry Harris once 
put it, "birthplace of the 
legendary Jesus Christ . . 



There’s only one way for Japan to 
bring about rear reconciliation 



W HITE JUST a teenager 
he gazed upon man's 
darkest face. He was 
an inmate of the Nazi death 
camp at Auschwitz-Birkenau, 
where be saw his own family. 
his friends and his neigh- 
bours gassed and jncmerated. 
Incredibly. Hugo Gryn sur- 
vived that ordeal to grow into 
a funny, warm and generous 
man — loved by the commu- 
nity he served as rabbi and by 
the m nitons who used to lap 
up his humane brand of wis- 
dom on Radio 4’s Moral Maze. 
His experiences had left him 
not bitter, but sage and 
strong. 

Right until his death Hugo 
Gryn was asked whether he 
could forgive the Nazis for 
what they had done to the 
Jews. He would give the same 
answer every time — that he 
was not authorised to offer 
forgiveness. “The only ones 
who could forgive are not 
here.” he would say softly. 
They are dead. 

That answer often disap- 
pointed his questioners. They 
wanted to draw a line under 
the Holocaust, but the rabbi's 
response meant, as a matter 
of simple logic, there could 
never be any forgiveness. It 
was too late: the dead were 
dead. The pain would linger 
on forever. 

It was hard to escape that 
thought an the Mall yester- 
day, watching the hundreds 
of ex-PoWs turn their backs 
on the grand, gilded stale 
coach that carried Emperor 
Akihito to Buckingham Pal- 
ace. Their hissing, their flag- 
burning, their whistling of 
Colonel Bogey proved that — 
for them, at least — the past 
has not let go. It lives with 
them still, perhaps more 
keenly than ever. 

And with us, too. Just yes- 
terday, the Emperor's visit 
competed for space on the 


media radar screen with con- 
firmation that Swiss central 
bankers knew German war- 
time gold had been stolen 
from Jews held in concentra- 
tion camps — and did nothing 
about it Meanwhile the tab- 
loids were gearing up for the 
World Gup, having been offi- 
cially warned not to repeat 
their “Achtung, Surrender! ” 
antics of Euro 96, lest there be 
yet another rematch of Eng- 
land v Germany. The wording 
would probably be more 
restrained this time — but the 
sentiment would be just the 
same. 

More than five decades 
after the second world war. 
the emotions of that era still 
bubble away. So many com- 
mentators thought we would 
put it all aside in May 1995, 
when we marked the 50th an- 
niversary of VE Day with a 
long, national party. Cele- 
brate, they told us — then 
let's close the shoebox of 
memories, tie it with string 
and shove it in the attic 
where it belongs. Fifty years 
was enough, they said: it’s 
time to move on. 

And yet we refuse to do as 
we are told- We elected a 
prime min is ter who has made 
a creed of modernity: "The 
future not the past” is Blair- 
ite holy writ — repeated, in a 
different context and to great 
effect, an last week in Belfast 
Yesterday the PM delivered 
the same message to the vic- 
tims of Japanese brutality, 
urging them, via his spokes- 
man, not to allow Britain’s 
current relationship with 
Japan “to be defined solely by 
the past”. 

In that spirit Mr Blair de- 
cided to show the Emperor a 
“modern” Britain, complete 
with a Cool Britannia line-up 
of guests at last night's state 
banquet — from fashion de- 
signers Paul Smith and Alex- 


ander McQueen to novelist 
Kazuo Jshiguro. Of course, 
the prime minister’s insis- 
tence that the ex-prisoners 
put their past behind them 
looked pretty daft alongside 
all the flummery of the Em- 
peror's reception. Britain Is 
so steeped in its past that His 
Highness was ferried around 
London in a fairytale coach, 
to receive a 650-year-old hon- 
our which entitles him to 
hang his sword in a royal 
chapel and to wear a dandy 
unif orm of dark blue velvet 
robe, red hood, black velvet 
hat and ostrich plumes. The 
fact that this whole row was 
started by the decision of one 
nucleated head of state (ours) 
to honour another (theirs) 
with a pantomime of feudal 
nonsense not only makes a 
mockery of afl Mr Blair's talk 
of a modem. New Britain — 
but also shows jast how 
chained to our own pasts we 
all are. 

Still, perhaps the Prime 
Minister Just needs to be pa- 
tient Perhaps, in time, the 
wounds inflicted in the Japa- 
nese prison camps will heaL 
Maybe that time will come, as 
some of the ex-PoWs them- 
selves suggested yesterday, 
when they are all dead. When 
there are no living memories 
of the second world war, per- 
haps then that decade — 
which has cast its shadow 
over the entire century— will 
finally loosen its grip. 

T HAT depends on where 
the survivors direct 
their energies. They 
might, like Hugo Gryn, dedi- 
cate themselves to telling and 
retelling their story, trans- 
mitting their memories to the 
next generation. Children 
seem quite able to absorb 
stories of the distant past and 
turn them into personal his- 
tory. Witness the Jewish set- , 


tier quoted in the current edi- 
tion of the New Yorker. In 
waving "drip the Arab rf«im 
to the West Bank city of He- 
bron, he notes that the Ibra- 
him! mosque has been in 
place “only since 1267.” For 
that man, the 13 th century is 
not ancient history. On the 
contrary, the chain of memo- 
ries. passed down from father 
to son, ensures the past in 
habits his present, right here, 
right now. 

The Serbs who “remember 
1380's Battle of Kosovo Polje. 
like the Orangemen who 
“remember' 1 the Battle of the 
Boyne in 1690, have picked up 
foe same habit The Holo- 
caust and Hiroshima have al- 
ready gone one stage further, 
remembered not Just by their 
victims but by all humanity. 

Memory is a powerful foe. 
A couple of nicely-turned, 
Alaatair Campbell pieces in 
the Sun cannot defeat it The 
question of how to move on, 
while staying feithful to the 
past, requires deep and diffi- 
cult work. The best most 
recent model came from 
South Africa and its remark- 
able Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission. That body 
understood that the future 
required a reckoning wtth the 
past — one that entailed hon- 
est confession and genuine 
atonement The peacemakers 
of Northern Ireland will have 
to face this challenge eventu- 
ally. But so, too. will the 
people of Japan. They cannot 
hide behind legalism, euphe- 
mism and constitutional nice- 
ties forever. While both vic- 
tims and perpetrators remain 
alive, they should step for- 
ward, admit their crimes, 
apologise and make amends. 
That way we can be two 
nations at peace with each 
other and ourselves. Other- 
wise, we will all be prisoners 
— of the post 


Watch out for fallout In the west from economic turmoil in Asia 

Bad times coming 


Sheep and 
goats 



John Gray 


A SIA’S economic crisis 
has not ended. It has 
moved into another 
and deeper phase that is 
bound to have serious reper- 
cussions for western econo- 
mies. In a globalised econo- 
my, we must expect Asia's 
worsening economic difficul- 
ties to be propagated swiftly 
across muCh of the rest of the 
world. After all. that is what 
is meant by globalisation. Is it 
not? 

hi feet globalisation can 
mean two very different 
things. It can mean simply 
the spread of modern Indus- 
trial production throughout 
the world — an unstoppable 
historical process that has 
been going on for generations 
but which has accelerated in 
recent decades. When it is 
used by political and business 
leaders, however, globalisa- 
tion usually refers to some- 
thing else — worldwide eco- 
nomic deregulation and the 
universal reach of the Anglo- 
American free market In this 


latter sense, globalisation is 
not an inexorable historical 
trend. It is a neoiiberal politi- 
cal project. 

That project may now be 
headed for a felt the first 

signs of which can already be 
seen in Indonesia The core of 
globalisation in the neoliberal 
sense is freeing up Hows of 
capital from any kind of 
national — or for that matter 
transnational — regulation or 
control. But as George Soros 
has been urging for many 
years, there is no tendency to 
equilibrium built into finan- 
cial markets — if anything 
the opposite. History suggests 
that left to themselves finan- 
cial markets are prone to 
speculative booms and devas- 
tating busts. 

The Indonesian crisis 
shows how sudden large 
movements in deregulated 
currency markets can inflict 
profound and en d uring eco- 
nomic hardship on entire 
populations. Perhaps the free 
flow of capital helped topple 
the spectacularly corrupt and 
oppressive Suharto regime. 
But the government of Suhar- 


to’s appointee Is no more 
democratically legitimate. 
The Habibie government 
looks leas like a successor to 
the Suharto regime than its 
ragged tail-end. 

While turmoil In Asian fi- 
nancial markets may have 
helped trigger Suharto’s 
downfall, the longterm eco- 


The new phase of 
the crisis could be 
a prelude to a 
global trade war 


nomic da m a g e it did in Indo- 
nesia could well have ensured 
the emergence, perhaps after 
a period in which the country 
becomes near-ungovernable, 
of another authoritarian 
regime. 

If the knock-on effects of 
Indonesia’s crisis have not 
yet been felt fully across Asia, 
tiie reason Is partly that 
China has not bowed to west- 
ern pressure and surrendered 


political control of its cur- 
rency. But it is doubtful 
whether China can i nsulate 
itself for much longer. Its in- 
ternal problems are daunting. 
China is currently undergo- 
ing the largest movement 
from country to town in 
human history. This enor- 
mous transformation Is oc- 
curring at a time when unem- 
ployment has exceeded the 
100 mm ion mark and the 
economy is showing ominous 
signs of emerging deflation. 
Yet the Chinese government 
has embarked on an ambi- 
tious programme of privatisa- 
tion whose upshot can only be 
still higher unemployment In 
a system in which bousing 
and other benefits are often 
tied to employment this is a 
recipe for large-scale unrest 
Will China's domestic prob- 
lems, together with the deep- 
ening economic difficulties of 
its neighbours, compel it to 
devalue its currency? If 80 . 
what will that mean for the 
global economy? 

Conventional opinion is 
confident that. If only by de- 
fault through the disarray or 


meltdown of other types of 
capitalism, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can free market has won out. 
But global laissez-faire has no 
long-term winners. It is too 
volatile for that Instead it 
works to transform all variet- 
ies of capitalism — including 
the American model whose 
victory is being trumpeted. 
America’s bubble economy is 
acutely vulnerable to a wors- 
ening of Asia's troubles. 

Japan is feeing the onset of 
deflation. Like China it may 
judge that it has no option but 
to devalue its currency. The 
new phase of the Asian crisis 
we are now entering could be 
a prelude to a trade war — 
initiated by protectionists in 
the US Congress — and a 
major setback on Wall Street 
In that event, with the sudden 
disappearance of consider- 
able amounts of stockmarket- 
generated wealth, the tri- 
umph of the American model 
will surely follow the Asian 
tiger economies down the 
memory hole of history. 


John Gray is professor of 
European thought at the LSE 


T HE timetable fertile 

pensions green paper 

has slipped to late in the 
year, am id secretive confu- 
sion. There’s trouble with try- 
ing to make the sums work on 
the wildly optimistic pension 
reform promises made in the 
election. The knowledgeahle 
John Denham, pensions min- 
ister, has been sent back to 
think a gain by the Prime Min- 
ister. reputedly disappointed 
that the unthinkable has not 
been thoug ht , the undoable 
left undone. 

What’s the problem? Only 
half tiie population are in 
Serps. occupational or per- 
sonal pensions at alL Some- 
thing has to be devised for the 
growing army on short-term 
contracts, in and out of work, 
or self employed. So the cur- 
rent idea is to devise anew 
flexible personal scheme, pri- 
vately run but under the Gov- 
ernment’s wing, with enough 
guaranteed participants to 
overcome the extra expense of 
handling small sums. People 
earning as little as £10.000 will 
be urged to join. It isn’t de- 
cided — or not revealed — 
whether they will be forced to 
join, like those in permanent 
Jobs, but the odds must be in 
favour of compulsion. A good 
idea, though many may have 
little spare to save. 

But an even greater di- 
lemma is with the poorest 
One third of pensioners live 
on income support, whether 
they have earned a national 
insurance pension or not The 
Government is planning a 
scheme to give the poor a 
stake, a pension right to bufid 
up, so that they won’t have to 
draw means-tested benefits. 

As they are too poor to pay 
any money in there wfli be no 
fund, but they wiD earn a new 
better pension right 
Very low earners and part- 
timers will clock up free en- 
titlements to a pension 
throughout their lives — as 
will mothers, carers, the sick 
and disabled out of the labour 
market What will it earn 
them? A promise of a pension 
that is above income support 
level. It is. of course, only a 
promise to be redeemed by 
fliture governments in 40 
years time. The value would 
depend on what Income sup- 
port levels might be in de- 
cades to come — and the un- 
guessable state of mind offer- 
off governments. 

T HE ordinary state pen- 
sion has never yet 
reached as high as in- 
come support level. It was Be- 
veridge’s great failure that 
pensioners who paid national 
insurance stamps all their 
life, but have only the state 
pension, get topped up to ex- 
actly the same income sup- 
port level as some wastrel 
who drank his life away. So a 
promise that they will always 

get a pension worth more 

looks superficially like a bis 
step up. But more than what? 
Does that assume that income 
support win continue to be 
the miserly sum It is now? • 
And note the one group left 
out of this new scheme _ the 

unemployed. The new pen- 

be used asa work 
incentive. Blithely, the plan- 

mat welfare to work will ha 
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the feckless who will receive 
less. It's sheep and goafitme- 
The good sheep get rfflgj* 
avoid the supposed stigma of 

means testing, whfle foe 

worthless goats will be delib- 
erately worse off 

This whole new edifice is 
based on a profoundly out- 
dated idea about means-test- 
ing — positively old Labour. It 
assumes that noble pension- 
ers are too proud to accept 
charity from foe state. Why 
pim» do a mininn pensioners 
fail to draw benefits they’re 

due, an average £16 a week 

each? However a new pilot 
project trying to find foe miss- 
ing pensioners is discovering 
scant reluctance through 
pride, but simple ignorance of 
their rights. (Most are claim- 
ing some benefits, but not all). 
So constructing an elaborate 
new system on the old pen- 
sioner pride theory would be 
a waste of time. 

This new plan is an airy 
construct, done with mirrors, 
like most of the semi-derelict 
national insurance system. 
Like NL there’ll be no clear 
relation between a lifetime's 
stamps and what you get out 
It’s about putative rights, not 
real money. Under the new 
plan no money changes 
hands, because it makes no 
sense for foe state to pay now 
into a genuine fond for the 
poor; there never has been a • 
fund, for sound economic 
reasons — and governments 
tend to steal from any such 
pools of money. But money 
does change hands between 
foe generations, for this plan 
promises that our children 
will be more generous 
towards selected “deserving’’ 
pensioners than we are now. 
What’s more, the plan seems 
to assume we are never going 
to do foe right thing by exist- 
ing poor pensioners. 

Attitudes towards the 
scheme will depend on what 
you think erf the remnants of 
national insurance. This will 
reinvent all the same prob- 



The good sheep get 
pension rights while 
the worthless goats 
will be worse off 


foms for decades to come, cre- 
ating automatic rights for 
people who may turn out not 

^ and not to need 
state aid on retirement. The 
ufovers^ pension now is in- 
creasjnay paid out to better- 
off cohorts of retirees who 
Jont need it, but still feel 
Ifcey^e earned it Like 
national insurance, this 
scheme mortgages the foture. 
yet its promises are vague 

Jtffr-bme entitlements, which 
pay out regardless of need has 

had its day. Means- testing has 
where ifs at, 
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The spectre 
persists 

Sympathy is not enough 

WHY IS IT so difficult to say sorry properly 
for what Japan did to British prisoners in 
the second world war? The effect of Em- 
peror Aki htto’s “heartfelt” sympathy ex- 
pressed at Buckingham Palace last night 
was marred in advance by weeks of official 
diplomatic obfuscation. Tony Blair’s i nep t 
intervention in yesterday’s Sun newspaper, 
inviting us to seek reconciliation with the 
Japanese because, among other fhingc 
they like our pubs, made matters worse. 
The basic issues should not be in dispute. 
First, it is absolutely right to look ahead 
and not backwards. Second, the emperor is 
personally blameless for what hap pe ned 
when he was a child. Third, Japan a nd 
Britain have a thriving relationship which 
both sides wish to develop further. But 
fourth, the POWs were treated in a barbaric 
manner (as were Korean comfort women 
and hundreds of thousands of other Asians) 
for which they have never received ade- 
quate compensation, whether symbolic or 
financial The difficulty over this state visit 
arises not because of the stubbornness of a 
small number of veterans, but because the 
governments concerned have foiled to knit 
these issues into a single package. 

The US- inspired Shown Constitution of 
November 1946 which reinstated the Japa- 
nese imperial family define d the emperor 
as tiie “symbol of the state and of the unity 
of the people”. Japanese diplomatic brief- 
ings have argued that he cannot make a fun 
apology because he is precluded by the 
same constitution from making any type of 


political statement This is tendentious: the 
emperor cannot go further than the posi- 
tion adopted by the government of the 
Japanese state, but the government can 
change its position. The problem lies with 
the failure of successive administrations in 
Tokyo to do so. Mr Blair in the Sun makes 
much of the “courage” of Prime Minister 
“Ryu” Ha sh imoto (yes, they are on first 
name terms!) in expressing “sorrow and 
regret” in his Sun ar t i cle partier this year. 
The feet is that this apology, like all previ- 
ous ones, was deliberately muffled. Nor 
does it address the issue of compensation. 
British POWs received far less in the 1950s 
than the survivors of most other belligerent 
nations. British governments of the timp 
did not make a fuss because they did not 
wish to upset relations in Washington’s Far 
Eastern backyard. It may be true that 
under international law there is no ground 
for reopening the 1951 treaty which fixed 
the original sum. This should not rule out 
reconsideration as an exercise in goodwill. 

It is not primarily the British obsession 
with the past which ensures this issue will 
not go away: it is because of a feilure to deal 
with it properly in the past Japan’s ambig- 
uous attitude towards its imperial history 
has in recent years been much riimfmgheri 
but it still inhibits clear remorse. The US 
must share responsibility because of the 
way it fostered right-wing Japanese politics 
after the war rather than run the risk of a 
socialist alternative. Nor will Western 
remorse for the use of the atomic bombs 
ever be properly considered while Japan 
fudges regret for its prior actions. 

Not all of Japan wishes to go on dodging 
the issue. The respected Mainichi Daily 
News offered some good editorial advice on 
March 12 this year when the emperor's 
visit was being discussed. “The scars 
remain and are painfol . . .” it s aid 


“Whether the Emperor can heal them by 
some spectacular act of repentance, by 
some promise of compensation, or even by 
a symbolic gesture, is doubtful. But he 
might try.” He has not done so yet, but 
scone such effort is still needed to exorcise 
the spectre of those wartime atrocities. 


EU job-hunting 

The answer is demand 

OVER THE past 20 years there has been no 
shortage of explanations for the alarming 
rise in European Union unemployment 
Seminars have been held, learned papers 
commissioned, action plans drafted. No 
stone — apart from one — has been left 
unturned in the search for an explanation. 

The latest attempt at finding a cure to 
Europe’s chronic problem began in Bir- 
mingham yesterday — a three-day shindig 
organised by the European Social Fund. 
T.ifrp the others it will doubtless conclude 
that Europe’s problems lie with its gro- 
tesquely inflexible labour markets — that it 
costs too much to hire and fire labour, that 
unions are too powerful, that unemploy- 
ment benefits are so generous there is no 
real incentive for the Euro-Jobless to get an 
their bicyclettes and look for work. 

Some of this analy sis is undoubtedly 
true. Labour markets in parts of Europe are 
rigid and infienrihlft, particularly when com- 
pared to the free- wheeling anything-goes 
system that operates in the United States. 
But the argument as a whole doesn’t really 
add up- European economies are no more 
inflexible than they were three decades ago; 
indeed, they are probably less so. It is 
wrong-headed to assume that France, Ger- 
many and the Netherlands have been im- 
mune from the Anglo-Saxon vogue for 


deregulation, privatisation and deunion- 
isation during the 1980s and 1990s. Unem- 
ployment, according to the theory, should 
have been coming down, not going up. 

The real problem with Europe has been 
that the obsession with monetary union 
meant that policy-makers have not been 
able to see the wood for the trees. It is not 
the maTfirnfftinning of the labour mar ket 
that is the prime cause of European unem- 
ployment, but a shortage of demand. What 
has happened is that a combination of high 
real interest rates, the knock-on effects of 
German reunification and the budgetary 
self-flagellation demanded, by the Maas- 
tricht treaty have led to sharply lower 
growth. In the West as a whole, the annual 
growth in investment has halved from six 
pea: cent pre-1973 to 3 per cent post-1973, and 
this has coincided with a halving of the 
growth rate from 5iJ percent to 2.8 per cent 
Those countries wife the biggest drop in 
their growth rates have suffered the biggest 
increase in im Emplo ymen t . 

So, is it all bad news for Europe’s jobless? 
Actually, no. The encouraging news is that 
unemployment, while still worryingly high, 
is on the way down. But that is not because 
European labour markets have suddenly 
undergone a radical US-style liberalisation 
over the past 18 months it is because 
interest rates have fallen, currencies have 
depreciated and — surprise, surprise — 
growth has picked up. 


Tudor tights 

Short isn’t beautiful 

THE BRITISH male has always been a bit 
of a duffer when it conies to clothes, but it is 
only when the days start to get longer and 
wanner that we see him in all his dubious 


unfashionable glory. At the first hint of 
summer, off comes the shirt to reveal acres 
of wobbling stomach, and on go the Union- 
Jack shorts to reveal two sorts of legs — the 
short spindly ones that look as if they are 
about to splinter under the strain at any 
moment and those that resemble the trunks 
of dwarf Californian redwoods. Both variet- 
ies tend to be borrihly white and hair y. 

As we show on the Guardian’s fashion 
pages today, shorts are a serious mistake. 
They may be all right for Andre Agassi on 
the Centre Court, and there are women 
who swear that some members of Glenn 
Hoddle’s World Cup are worth a second 
glance. But for most men there is one 
simple rule on wearing shorts: Don’t 

Why is it that men seem to have this 
incurable urge to get out of trousers on 
hearing the first cuckoo? And was it always 
thus? The first answer is that nobody really 
knows. It could be that men are secretly 
trying to rediscover their childhood; it 
could be that they are so egotistical that 
they don’t really care how bad they look. As 
to the second question, there was indeed a 
time when men could have worn shorts 
with aplomb. Portraits of 18th-century men 
suggest that they had rather fetching legs 
beneath their doublet and hose, and that 
even Henry V1H — who was a bit of a fatty 
from the waist up — bad a nice set of pins. 
By contrast, women had what by today’s 
standards would be considered ghastly legs, 
concealed by their long dresses; it was only 
as hemlines went up that they came under 
pressure to have legs up to their armpits. 

The moral of this story is that if men 
really are going to reveal their knobbly 
knees and their bulging thighs, they will 
have to be trained by evolution to have 
decent legs. Before Men In Shorts we need 
Men In Tights for a century or so. Either 
that or a run of very wet summers. 
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Slaughter and 
the arms code 

I THOUGHT Labour favoured 
elected mayors with execu- 
tive powers (Council to get 
first US- style city boss. May 
26). Awarding a mayor £40,000 
a year and dispensing with 
two-thirds of his colleagues 
should only follow popular en- 
dorsement, and open compet- 
ition for the top job. But isn’t 
this the same Andrew Slaugh- 
ter who failed to win voters* 
support in the Uxbridge by- 
election last year? 

Ann Black. 

Oxford. 

WOU say (Raising hell at the 
T Abbey, May 26) the forma: 
Dean ofWinchester is among 
“the prestigious group of sup- 
porters” that sprang to the 
defence of Martin Neary.the 
sacked organist Asaformer 
canon of Westminster and as 
Dean of Winchester dining 
Martin Nealy’s reign there, I 
have refrained from taking 
sides. I suspect your reporters 
have confused me with a for- 
mer canon of Winchester who 
Is now Dean of Guildford. 
Trevor Beeson. 

Dean Emeritus ofWinchester. 

r>ERLSymonds’s“wayfor- 
Pi ward” for dealing with 

multinationals (Liters, May 
26): the nation state is too fee- 
ble. Burma or North Korea are 
not win-win examples of going 
it alone. The txxd we could forge 
is a federal European Union. 
Raymond le Gay. 
Canterbury, Kent 

S O “exports should not be 
allowed to states that 
might use them for exter n al 
aggression, internal repres- 
sion or supporting terrorism 
(Anger as arms code is diluted. 
May 26). Since there are no 
other uses for arms, should 
this not mean a complete ban 
on all arms' sales? 

Mike Lawson. 

Kelsall, Cheshire. 


Prisoners of history 


1 A fHILB memori es of 
l/lf wartime Japanese 

V V atrocities remain 
vivid for many (Japanese to 
challenge ex-POWs, May 26), 
they did not loom large in toe 
minds of politicians at the 
time. Within weeks of their 
surrender. LardMoantbatten 
was using over 120,000 Japa- 
nese troops to support British 
occupation forces in Vietnam 
and toe Dutch East Indies. 

In Vietnam, they fought 
against Ho Chi Minh’s Viet- 
oong and paved the way for 
the return ofthe French. In 

foe Indies, they helped sup- 
press Indonesian nationalists, 
and guarded British, Dutch 
and American ofi wells and 
plantations, and were so well 
regarded that one, a Major 
Edo, was recommended for 
the DSO in November 1945. 

Japanese farces, com- 
manded by British officers, 
allowed toe British to concen- 
trate aa recovering their Asian 

empire. The Japanese lost over 
L000 men in the Indies. 
Andrew RoadnJghL 
University of Warwick. 

"HHE following text on a 
I monument outside toe war 
cemetery at Kanrhanbury is a 
little known, expression of con- 
trition: “This monument was 
erected by the then Japa- 
nese Army in February 1344, 


during World War n, in mem- 
ory of the personnel of the 
Allied Forces together with 
other people who died during 
fop construction erf the Thai- 
land Burma Railway. Once a 
year in March, voluntary 
members ofthe Japanese com- 
munity in Thailand assemble’ 
here to hold a memorial cere- 
mony for those who died." 
Angela Sinclair. 

London. 

\A/HAT if the L800 indige- 

V V nous inhabitants of 
Diego Garcia who were not 
even at war, but were dispos- 
sessed by Britain and 
removed thousands of miles to 
Mauritius and the Seychelles, 
were to also demand an apol- 
ogy and reparations? 

Hameed MooIIa. 

Nailsea, S om e r s et . 

\ A IHILST there is no doubt 

V V surrounding toe cruelty 
suffered by POWs at the ban d s 
of the Japanese Army in toe 
second world war, what the 
protest organisations are ad- 
vocating is jingoism. If any- 
thing, the’ claims far compen- 
sation should be put to the 
British government, which 
agreed to foe compensation 
amount in 1951. 

One cannot help but feel 
that this campaign has been 
influenced by our “compensa- 


tion culture". The notion that 
a sum of money will make 
everything okay is morally 
repugnant What also seems to 
be forgotten is foe horrendous 
things that were done to toe 
Japanese civilians of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki 
David Whyte and 
Micaela MazzeL 
Manch ester. 

WODR article about the state 
I visit refers to this Cham- 
ber, with the Japan Society, co- 
ordinating a “Japanese 
counter-offensive" to get Japa- 
nese firms in London to mobi- 
lise their employees to turn 
out in toe Mall to swamp a 
demonstration by farmer pris- 
oner of war. This Chamber 
has not been involved in any 
such initiative. The Chamber's 
role in the visit is limited to co- 
hos ting , with other organisa- 
tions representing both toe 
Japanese and British, a recep- 
tion in honour of the Emp e ror 
and Empress on May 29. 
Patrick Macartney. 

Japanese Chamber of 
Co mme rce and Industry, 
London. 

Y OU refer, encouragingly, 
to “Mr Akibito". I hope he 
will be received appropriately 
by Mrs Windsor. 

Giles HJbbert. 
Chapeten-Ie-Frtth. 


A definitive view of the Shack 


IN fact, John Seely, second 
ILordMottistone.leftMottis- 
tone Manor to the National 
Trust and bis half-share of The 
Shack to Paul Paget who, with 
him. had designed and brxQt 
this ingenious little work- 
shop-chalet (The Shack looks 
down on its attendant house. 
May 25). Paul Faget then left it 
and its contents to me. 

Lord Mottlstone’s family 


begged me to keep it to entice 
my grandchildren to the Isle of 
Wight in toe holidays, but it 
seemed such an apt reminder 
erf the way the partners 
worked in harmony at such 
close quarters that I decided 
to hand it to the Trust with the 
proviso that an appropriate 
notice, or these lines should 
appear in or beside toe Shack. 

“The Siack was designed 


by John Seely , 2nd Lord Mot- 
tistane, and Paul Paget 
successive Surveyors to the 
Fabric of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
as a retreat from their London 
offices in doth Fair. Here, at 
this drawing-board and desk, 
they worked on many of their 
maj or arts i e v emants tfa m nigh- 
out their 40 years’ partner- 
ship. Donated to the National 
Trust in their memory by Paul 
Paget's widow in 1987.” 

Verily Anderson. 

Norfolk. 


A sorry excuse 



M AYBE the Japanese 
Emperor once lived 
wHh my old flat- 
mate. Which is how 
be came to realise that there’s 
oo point in apologising. My 
flatmate -would: drain the en- 
rtne of his motor bike to the 
bath. He’d nick money to go 
uo toe P 1 ^' ft 11 * cue night, be- 
cause he’d rim ootofdrugs^ he 
smoked my rubber plant. 
Whenever he was questioned 
about any of these episodes, 
he would collapse into a theat- 


i 

rlcal flurry of regret, apologis- 
ing profusely before carrying 
oh as normal One day, about 
an hour after a particularly 
moving plea for forgiveness, 
he pnt an axe through toe ban- 
nisters and shouted: “Bril- 
liant. Now I can get my Dncafi. 
500 right into the haltway” . 

So it's a relief that world 
leaders don’t apologise after 
every abocHy-If s bad enough 
that the Americans flattened 
Nicaragua, without adding the 
insult of saying “Look I'm 
sorry, I was going through a 
really bad tone with my girl- 
friend and my head just 
wasn’t together. Good luck 
with rebuilding the village.” - 

But with Japanese, they 
must also fed ff s a shade un- 
fair that the demand for 
seated wurid war-related apoh 
ogles is all one Way, as If 
they’re taking partin one of 
those domestic rows tint has 
abandoned an iogc- T hope 
you’re going to apologise-” 
"What, me apolog ise! P vg had 
two atom bombs dropped on 
me.” “Oh that’s typical: Me, 
me, me, where you're con- 


cerned, Isn't itr The Sun got 
round tills pozde by demand- 


ing that the Japanese should 
also apologise to their own 
people because “the imperial- 
ism of their wartime leaders 
led to toe dropping of two 
atom bombs’’. As if President 
Truman was like a parent who 
loses 2ns temper, and as the 
mushr oom cloud grew over 
Hiroshima shouted “Now look 
what you’ve made me doT 

The veterans who demon- 
strated against Emperor Aki- 
hito have every right to feel 
aggrieved, but there are dues 
that the story of their demon- 
stration has hidden toe point 
of their anger. 

Firstly, a number of them 
opposed yesterday's demon- 
stration, and many of those 
who todk part stressed that 
they didn’t wish to o fiend the 
Emperor MmstiL The result 
was toe mildest and most 
Br ^Udi finm Cf protest, so' 
that even toe Queen, if my lip- 
reading was accurate^ ' said to 
Akihito as it happened: 
“You’re lucky, mate, I usually 
get a bare arse in the face". 


Also, while they obviously 
have great contempt for the 
commanders who put them 
through misery, behind ev e r y 
interview and display of ap- 
palling photos lipg another 
resentment 

F OR they may have 
been tortured by an 
empire represented by 
Akthito. but the wom- 
an stood next to him yester- 
day represents the empire 
that sent them there in the 
first place. And they’ve been 
rewarded with decaying 
social services and bested 
lifts in tower blocks. If we saw 
television pictures of a pen- 
sion before and after the link 
to wages was removed, we’d 
all say: '“Oh isn't that terrible. 
Look how skinny tffi become 
since they've been wasting it 
away. There’s hardly any- 
thing left of it” 

So if s a final insult when 
the Emperor is given a 
TTm'g ht ofthe Loyal Garter on 
his first visit They could at 
least have made him go 
through the same procedure 
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Microsoft taxes computer users 


May 26) is disingenuous in 
his defence of Microsoft It’s 
certainly true that banks 
NatWest and Nationwide use 
Microsoft’s Windows software 
for Internet banking services. 
And this cosy relationship 
demonstrates how non-Win- 
dows computers are effec- 
tively shut out from such oa- 
line services. For example. Tm 
a long-standing customer of 
Nationwide and have a Macin- 
tosh computer. Use of special- 
ist Windows software auto- 
matically excludes me from 
Nationwide’s Internet bank- 
ing service. 

Hr r hinpan Tang fmnl. 

Canterbury, 

Kent 

THERE are free alternatives 
I to Microsoft such as the 
FreeBSD operating system 
Tm using to write this letter. 
But despite this, I still have to 
pay for the Microsoft software 
that I don’t use, because their 
monopoly allows them to en- 
sure that their operating sys- 
tem and Web browser are in- 
cluded in the price of almost 
every PC sold. Nor does this 
only affect computer users. 
Microsoft alms to use its domi- 
nance of the Industry to make 


that most pensioners have to 
go through to claim a few 
quid on disability benefit. So 
that he’d be down at the town 
ball, with a clerk saying 
“Sorry mate, the woman who 
deals with loyal gaiters isn’t 
in for another month. You 
can try Parks and Gardens if 
yon like. And you’ll need to 
fin out another form to prove 
that you are loyal and that 
you can’t do without a 
garter.” 

Many veterans will also 
know that the West doesn’t 
need state visits to become 
friendly with Japanese em- 
perors. At the end ofthe war, 
the American occupying 
forces in Japan went to great 
lengths to protect Hlrohito 
against a Communist upris- 
ing. Yesterday’s ceremony 
was a tate of two governments 
who went to war for their 
own interests, and then 
resumed chumminess while 
neglecting the victims from 
both sides. 

So the veterans’ demand for 
an apology is in part a de- 
mand for respect, from their 


Windows CE ubiquitous in 
consumer electronics, so soon 
we will he paying a Microsoft 
tax (m everything, from televi- 
sions to cars. 

Richard Tobin. 

Edinburgh. 

U AVING just spent four 
II years cm a training project 
for Bosnian refugees in Cro-. 
atia, I have reservations about 
Jana Valencic’s idea for ship- 
ping the West’s used comput- 
ers to refugees. Spares are 
likely to be a problem. In Cro- 
atia, we used computers 

bought in toe country with 
local back-up arrangements. 

Furthermore, they ware PCs 
with Windows 95, in general 
usage in the country, and thus 
the training was immediately 
useful 

Tan Hamil ton. 

Richmond. 

1 il IHY not use such “obso- 
V V lete but working comput- 
ers" to equip our schools for 

the riMrt millpnnimH ? P rimar y 

schools would particularly 
benefit from such a scheme — 
especially if it could be coor- 
dinated nationally. 

Matthew Goodyear. 

Warren Junior School, 
Chadwell Heath, Essex. 


own leaders as well as foe 
Japanese. 

Besides, if countries should 
provide welfare as compensa- 
tion for past atrocities, Brit- 
ain would be bankrupted by 
what we’d have to give to Af- 
rica. And the Aborigines. And 
India; and Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, 
Sri Lanka, Burma, Vietnam, 
Argentina for the Belgrano, 
Greece for nicking their mar- 
bles and Germany now 
there’s new film that shows 
the ball wasn't over the line. 

But the most alarming as- 
pect of yesterday’s visit was 
the extent of Blair’s enthusi- 
asm. You can’t help worrying 
that it’s led Blair to look into 
the pedicles of the Japanese in 
1943, and that he’s thinking 
"Well, you can't deny the Bur- 
mese railway helped get 
people off benefits and Into 
work.” Give it a few weeks 
and he’ll announce another 
new deal, starting with a tele- 
vision advert which features 
a general saying Tf one gen- 
eral decided to build a bridge 
over the River Kwai — they’d 
say he was mad..” 


Fewer fingers in the pie might 
Jazz up the Arts Council 


I WAS amused to read ofthe 
lamentations ofLady Mac- 
millan and Thelma Holt (Arts 
Council revolt grows. May 22) 
for they reinforce the view of 
Edmund Burke that "it is a 
general popular error to imag- 
ine the loudest complainers 
for the public to be the most 
anxious for its welfare”. 

The power and influence ex- 
ercised by the Council mem- 
bers is identified in the Arts 
Council report and accounts 
1996-97. Of the 22 Council 
members mentioned, 15 had a 
relationship with companies 
in receipt of Arts Council 
funding. In all, 28.5 per cent of 
ftp parliamentary grant-in- 
aid of £185 million went to 
those organisations with 
which the 15 Council mem- 
bers had a declared interest 
The national companies 
(South Bank, Royal National 
Theatre, Royal Shakespeare 
Company. English National 
Opera and English National 
Ballet) totalled £68.6 million of 
grant-in-aid, £48J5 million of 
which (71 per cent) went to 


those organisations with 
which four Council members 
had declared an interest 

The accounts note that Ad- 
ventures in Motion Pictures — 
or which Thelma Holt is a 
director — received £120,000 
and Thelma Holt Limited was 
in receipt of £226,041. Thelma 
Holt was also an Arts Council 
member at that time. 

At last the governance of ' • 
the Arts Council has been 
scrutinised and found want- 
ing. It is to be hoped that the - 
new Council will operate in a 
transparent manner so that it 
is the arts and the taxpayer 
that are best served. With a 
new accountable Arts Coun- 
cil, jazz might finally get a 
place In the sun. 

Chris Hod gkins. 

Director, Jazz Services. 
TiOndon 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. Hie Country Diary is on 

page 10. 




The Competition 






No Competition 
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The Guardian 


PW ‘Bill’ Manchester 


Dances with words 


Write on . . . Manchester’s reviews were never swayed by fashionable taste jack mttchqi. 


Mordechai Strigler 


T he ballet critic 
P W M anch es ter, who 
has died of a stroke 
In Cincinnati aged 91. 
was also an editor, a 
teacher of ballet history and 
the mentor to a generation of 
English critics. Bom and 
educated in London, she was 
christened Phyllis Winifred, 
names she greatly disliked, 
and preferred always to be 
known as "BUI", the nick- 
name given by her tether — 
and it was as BUI Manchester 
that this elegant, serene wom- 
an was known throughout the 
ballet world, first here and 
then in America. 

Her ballet-going began with 
the late Dlaghflev seasons in 
London and continued 
throughout the 1930s, when 
she saw all the various com- 
panies ttMt wftftiiwiad the Htte 
of Ballet Russe, as well as 
watching the entire develop- 
ment of British ballet from its 
very earliest days — at Marie 
Rambert's Ballet dub and 
Ninette de Valois's Vlc-Welis 
(now Royal) Ballet. It was 
called Vlc-WaHs because the 
company Initially appeared in 
both the theatres managed by 
Lilian Bayiis, the Old Vic ana 
Sadler’s Wells. 

Man chest er’s first pub- 
lished writings were drama 
criticism for the magaEi™ 
Theatre World between 1941 
and 1943. During the war 
years, she wro te , from her di- 
aries, her first book, Vk> 
Wells: A Ballet Progress, 
which was also the first de- 


tailed history and appraisal of 
the company, charting its pro- 
gress from tiie b eginning in 
1931. and venturing a cau- 
tious prophecy about the 
status it would one day 
achieve. 

The book became the non- 
fiction bestseller of 1942. it ap- 
peared at the height of the 
wartime ballet boom and was 
devoured by audiences — no 
nonsense in those days about 
ballet being elitist — and dan- 
cers alike. Bill was touched to 
learn that Sir Peter Wright, 
the former director of Bir- 
mingham Royal Ballet, had 
placed his copy in the time 
capsule burled in the founda- 
tions cf the new Sadler’s 
Wells as a memento of its 
history. 

On the strength cf this 
book, Marie Rambert invited 
BUI to become her secretary. 
Sharing a love of ttwgiiah lit- 
erature and an ability to 
quote Shakespeare’s sonnets 
to each other, they became 
dose friends. Bill's husband, 
the playwright Ashley 
Dukes, said she was the only 
person working in his Mer- 
cury Theatre with whom he 
could hold an Intelligent con- 
versation. 

In 1946, Bm left Rambert to 
edit the a new publication. 
Ballet Today, for which she 
not only wrote herself but 
commissioned reviews and 
work from many young writ- 
ers — myself and Clive 
Rarnpg among them. Under 
her guidance, until 1951, the 


magazine was both respected 
gpri influential. The phrase 
used about what was then the 
Manchester Guardian — 
“what Manchester thinks 
today, London thinks tomor- 
row” — was adapted to herald 
her reviews. 

In 1351, with her magazine 
feeing financial problems, 
Bill accepted an invitation 
from the Russian-American 
editor Anatole Chujoy to join 
ht iyi as manag in g editor of his 
New York newspaper, Dance 
News. She wrote most of the 
re v iew s and, never swayed by 
fashionable taste, was univer- 
sally respected for her hones- 
ty and integrity. At a time 
when George Balanchine was 
revered there, she said exact- 
ly what she thought about bis 
less successful creations — to 
his great annoyance. 

W ITH Chujoy, 
Bill edited the 
second edition 
of his pioneer- 
ing Dance Ency- 
clopedia (1967), and contin- 
ued to manage Dance News 
until Cbujoy’s death in 1969, 
carrying virtually all respon- 
sibility during the years of 
his prolonged Illness. After 
his death, she sold the paper, 
which he had willed to her, 
and became guest lecturer in 
dance history at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati's newly- 
formed dance division. She 
taught there with the title of 
adjunct professor for 24 
years, retiring in 1993 with 


the title of professor emerita 

of the University Cmoih 
nati CoDege Conservatory nt 

other books were The 
Rose and the Star (1948). co- 
written with iris 
which they discussed for the 
first time in depth tbe respec- 
tive qualities of British and 
Soviet ballet Later cametbe 
critical text for Roger Woods 
book of photographs of New 
York City Ballet’s London 
performances during the two 
seasons 1950 and 2952. 

After taking up residence 
to America, Bill became an 
avid baseball fan. She arrived 
in New York around the same 
time that Willie Mays, a 
player she adored, went up to 
the New York Giants- She 
spent her last years In a Cin- 
cinnati retirement commit 
nity, but remained very much 
a part of that city’s dance 
world. She had attended a 
party for her compatriot, the 
dancer Frederic Franklin, 
only six days before she suf- 
fered the stroke which was to 
prove fatal 

She returned to England 
many times; her last visit was 
to te ke part in the celebra- 
tions of Dame Ninette de Va- 
lois' 90th birthday, just 10 
years ago. 


Mary Clarke 


Phyllis Winifred "Bill" Manches- 
ter. critic and teacher, bom De- 
cember 7, 1906; died May 18. 
1998 


Memories of Yiddish 


T HE title of the mag- 
num opus of Morde- 
chai Strigler, who has 
died aged 74, was Qys- 
gebrente Likht (Extinguished 
Light) and it may well stand 
as his epitaph. With his 
death, the ever-diminishing 
world of Yiddish literature 
has become even smaller. 

Strigler was a remarkably 
prolific poet, essayist news- 
paper editor, short story 
writer and chronicler of the' 
Holocaust He represented a 
genre, indeed a civilisation, 
which began this century 
with such fanfare and ends it 
virtually eclipsed. 

Since 1987 he edited the leg- 
endary American socialist 
newspaper. Forverts (For- 
ward)-. the oldest Yiddish 
newspaper in the world. He 
was a committed secularist 
yet he could never quite' es- 
cape the lure of Orthodoxy. 
Often his columns dealt with 
Jewish philosophy, or res- 
ponsa literature — the ques- 
tions people ask rabbis. He 
was also one of the last gen- 
eration of East European edu- 
cated, non-Israeli authors to 
write in Hebrew. 

Strigler was born into a 
Hassidic Jewish farming 
household to Zamosc, Poland. 
One oF eight siblings, he 
studied at the Kletzker ye- 
shrva (rabbinic academy). At 
16, be became secretary to a 
Warsaw rabbi and taught the 
Talmud in bis spare time. He 
always loved to share his In- 
tellectual curiosity with 
others. 

The Holocaust permanently 
altered his life. From the out- 
break of war in 1939, Strigler 
fought alongside other Polish 
partisans in Warsaw. He was 
arrested by German border 
guards, who carved a swas- 
tika on his forehead, and he 
spent the rest of the war in 
concentration camps. At Bu- 
chenwald. he joined the 
underground resistance. De- 
spite foe horrors, be taught 
children and organised liter- 
ary evenings where inmates 
“whispered poems and bits of 
history ... to order to keep 
their minds from dying’’, as 
the American Jewish repor- 


A Country Diary 

EAST ANGLIA; I heard my 
first nightingales this spring 
in exactly the same spot as I 
heard the very first of my life, 
30 years ago. I doubt there’s 
been a year when they haven’t 
returned to the comer of 
Salfoouse Heath on the North 
Norfolk coast, deep in the 
blackthorn scrub by the cross- 
roads. Even as a performance 
they conjured up echoes of 
that first encounter; a drab. 


ter Meyer Levin wrote. 
Strigler also lost both parents 
and three sisters to foe Nazi 
exte rmina tion machine 

Afterwards he felt com- 
pelled to write about the 
greatest disaster to befall the 
Jewish people. In 1945, at a 
time when most survivors 
were too stunned to breach 
the silence, Strigler. a modest 
man by nature, penned an 
essay. Letter from Buchen 
wold. “It made an impression 
I remember to this day,” said 
Joseph Mlotek, who later be- 
came his deputy editor in 
New York. 

After the war, Strigler shep- 
herded Jewish orphans to 
Paris. In 1947 he published 
foe first of six volumes, to be 
called collectively Oysge- 
brente Likht. These personal 
reminiscences of the Holo- 
caust, rendered in quasi-poet- 
ical style, were completed in 
12 years, before EUe Wiesel 


and Prtmo Levi broached foe 
subject 

From 1946 to 1951, Strigler 
also edited a Yiddish paper in 
Paris, Unzer Vort (Our Word). 
He became an Amer ican al- 
most by accident when he de- 
cided to stay in New York 
after a lecture tour in 1953. 
From then until 1995 he edit- 
ed the Labour Zionist weekly, 
Der Yidlah er Eemfar (The 
Jewish Fighter), which gave a 
literary platform to Isaac Ba- 
shevis Singer. 

At the same time, he con- 
tributed to Forverts, writing 
under 20 different pseud- 
onyms. Together- with 14 
books, he published thou- 
sands of articles and novellas, 
many with wonderfully allur- 
ing titles like Islands o n-the 
Earth, Conversations with 
Time, The Messiah's Donkey. 
In a Foreign Generation, and 
From Beginning to Beginning. 

Strigler Joined foe Forverts 



Wordsmifo . . . Strigler at his 60-year-old Yiddish typewriter 


staff In 1968 and became its 
general editor In 1987. But by 
then its circulation had fallen 
from more than a quarter mil- 
lion to the 1920s to just 10,000. 
Yiddish was dying out; the 
Holocaust had decimated 
most of its readers, Israel had 
opted for modem Hebrew, 
and American Jews bent on 
assimilation largely shunned 
it as a shadow of the past 
Even so, Strigler was deter- 
mined to keep alive the lan- 
guage and culture the Nazis 
wanted to destroy. To him 
Yiddish was more than just 
an East European Jewish 
vernacular based on a tem- 
plate cf medieval German 
with added lashings of He- 
brew, Russian, French and 
Turkish. It was the mame- 
loshn (mother language) — 
something which uniquely 
expressed the Ashkenazi 
Jewish psyche. In Yiddish, 
Strigler could convey “not 
only heroic deeds or heav- 
enly matters, but inner woe, 
deep psychological struggle 
and the human suffering of a 
generation", as another 
critic. Y Rapaport, put it 
In 1990, a separate English 
language sister paper. The 
Forward, was launched, 
which is rapidly winning a 
reputation for feisty cam- 
paigning. Now there is a Rus- 


sian edition too — a 

"gateway to American cul- 
ture" just like FOrverts was 
when it first appeared in 1897. 

The Yiddish archivist Dina 
Abraraowicz has described 
Strigler as “an intellectual 
with deep Jewish roots (yet 
also] a very modern man. He 
went through hell, but some- 
how he was able to recover 
. . . and transmit foe heritage 
of Polish Jewry.” 

Strigler banged away at his 
60-year-old Yiddish type- 
writer to the end — a Yiddish 
fighter and a citizen of the 
world. He is survived by his 
wife Esther, daughter Leah, 
and two sisters. 


Lawrence Jaffa 


overcast morning, foe heath 
quiet except for fitful warbler 
phrases, then the sudden, elec- 
trifying Dare erf notes from an 
invisible bird in the bush. 
There was even, as then, a 
second bird, answering and 
challenging the first, swap- 
ping and repeating those lus- 
cious phrases. I found this 
long thread of continuity 
oddly comforting. But much 
later in May It was a more 
unexpected, unearthly bird 
that enchanted me. A friend 
who lives in Suffolk's Stour 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


A PHOTOGRAPH which we 
said showed Erekine Childers, 
Page 3, May 23, was actually of 
his son. Erskine Childers 
(Junior). The latter became 
president cf Ireland to 1973 
and died in office to 1974. It 
was his father who was Clerk 
to the Commons, a sailor, spy 
and later an Irish nationalist 
who was executed by foe Free 
State government for being in 
possession of a pistol given to 
him by Michael Collins — not 
for being a British agent 


IN A report on Page 8 yester- 
day, headed TV producer 
has heart attack, we said, 
“Yesterday after having an 
angioplasty operation, in 
which veins from his leg 
were grafted on to his coro- 
nary artery . - .” Angio- 
plasty, to which it was in- 
tended to refer. Is the 
surgical repair of a damaged 
blood-vessel, a blocked or 
narrow artery, involving 
the insertion and Inflation 
of a small balloon. The oper- 


Valley phoned to say that he 
bad a nightingale singing in 
his garden. I know what his 
garden is like and made the 
80-mile dash without a second 
thought Attached to a medi- 
eval farmhouse, it is an oasis 
among foe arable fields, a bell- 
jar of riotous greenery and 
ancient roses. The nightingale 
kept its peace for. hours, but 
just before midnight its jug- 
jug-jug floated ethereally 
down. It was singing near the 
pond, where there is a dense 
tangle of willow and nettles, 


ation in which veins are 
grafted is a bypass. 

OUR ACCOUNT of a survey 
conducted earlier this year 
for Visa among cross-Channel 
shoppers, Page 8, Jobs & 
Money, May 23, said “wine 
accounted for 85 per cent of 
day-trip purchases, while 
food and fags represent an- 
other 23 per cent each”, w© 
should have said 85 per cent 
Of those interviewed included 
wine in their shopping list; 23 


Mordechai Strigler. poet essay- 
ist and editor, bom September 
18. 1923; died May 10. 1998 


and was a bird of reflective, 
short phrases, a one-year-old 
probably. On this cool, stiU 
night, masked by trees and 
arching, almost luminous 
roses, it somehow sounded 
sumptuous and distantly spir- 
itual all at once. Nightingales 
sang to this place many de- 
cades ago, so perhaps this was 
another sign of continuity 
rejoined, and that nightingale 
populations may have turned 
the comer in their downward 
spiral 

RICHARD MABEY 


per cent included food: 23 per 
cent tobacco. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' editor 
by telephoning 0171 239 9589 
between I lam and 5pm, Mon- 
day to Friday. Surface mail to 
Readers’ Editor, The Guard- 
ian, 119. Faningdon Road. 
London ECIR 3ER. Fax: 0J71 
239 9897. E-mail: 

reader@guardUm.co,uk 


Chris Griffin-Beale 


Information channel 


S IXTEEN years ago, 
Chris Griffin-Beale. 
who has died of a sus- 
pected heart attack 
aged 50, joined Channel 4 tele- 
vision. He was its first press 
officer, hand-picked by the 
channel's founder, Jeremy 
Isaacs, to handle what be- 
came a hugely difficult 
launch. At that time he was 
“foe press office”; he was to 
remain there for foe rest of 
his life. 

The rale expanded as Chan- 
nel 4 grew up and Griffln- 
Beale moved with his staff 
into its pristine new head- 
quarters to Horseferry Road. 
Victoria. But he never grew 
grand or remote, or forgot its 
muddled Charlotte Street 
roots. As one of foe channel's 
few founder/survivors, he 
had a valuable asset — an un- 
rivalled knowledge of its pro- 
grammes and history. 

Griffin-Beale bore foe brunt 
of foe 1982 storm when Chan- 
nel 4’s first Christmas sched- 
ule included a programme on 
homosexual lifestyles, the 
first to show on television 
what it means to be positively 
gay. In January 1983 he es- 
corted a lurking journalist In- 
tent on filing a "crisis over 4" 
story from the bushes as staff 
held a tense weekend strategy 
conference near Ascot. 

Because he was the point of 
contact — the person who dis- 
cussed publicising foe upcom- 
ing programmes with their 
makers — he gained a su- 
preme knowledge of foe early 
movers and shakers in the in- 
dependent sector, including a 
young talent — the future 
chief executive. Michael 
Jackson. 

A distinctive, unglamorous 



Griffin-Beale . . . taking risks 

figure. Griffin-Beale always 
seemed out of breath and a bit 
flustered. Those who worked 
with him say he was a bad 
delegator and affectionately 
compared him with the White 
Rabbit in Alice in Wonderland 
— always rushing, always 
late. In his crumpled suits 
and wire-rimmed spectacles, 
he was foe antithesis of foe 
cool spin doctor — which is 
why reporters like myself 
trusted him. He was genuine, 
wanted to help, had a lot of 
energy, always returned calls 
and worried away over small 
details. He furthered the 
channel, not himself. 

I last saw him less than a 
week ago and oddly we talked 
about his decision to join 
Channel 4 all those years ago. 
He seemed more than happy 
with his lot Everyone should 
take a risk, he said, and it had 
been worth taking. And he 
was pleased to see Jackson 
breathing new life into the 
channel. 

Griffin-Beale was born with 
public service broadcasting 
in his blood; his father had 
worked for the BBC. and 


Birthdays 


Dr Eric Anderson, chair- 
man, National Lottery Memo- 
rial Fund. 62; Prof John 
Barth, author, 68; Cilia 
Black, entertainer, 55; Dee 
Dee Bridgewater, jazz singer, 
48; Bryony Blind, ballerina, 
38; Charlotte Butler-Skur- 
atowicz, ballerina. 47; Fat 
Cash, tennis player. 33; John 
Conte h, boxer. 47; Bryan 
Cowgifi, television producer, 
71; “Diz” Disley, jazz guitar- 
ist, 67; Panl Gascoigne, foot- 
baller, 31 Duncan Goodhew, 
swimmer, 41; Brian Hilliard, 
editor-in-chief Police Review, 


68; Stephen Hcsford, Labour 
MP, 41; Lord Holme, Lib Dera 
peer, 62; Dr Henry Kissinger 
US statesman. 75; Christo^ 
pher Lee, actor, 76; Sir John 
Moberly. former ambassador 
to Iraq, 73; Thea Musgrave, 
composer. 70; David Rock, ar- 
chitect, president RIBA, 71; 
Gerald Ronson, chairman 
and chief executive, Heron In- 
ternational. 59; Bud Shank, 
saxophonist, 72: Lee Sharpe, 
footballer. 27; Sam Snead, 
golfer, 86; Don Williams, 

singer. 55; Herman Wouk. 

novelist 83. 
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passed on to him a full set of 
foe Radio Times, which be 
treasured. He graduated in 
English with Russian from 
Sussex University to 1969, 
having edited the campus 
television programme. After 
researching programmes for 
the BBC, he became a free- 
lance writer on broadcasting 
for publications, including 
the Guardian. He became dep- 
uty editor of Broadcast, the 
magazine for television pro- 
fessionals. before joining 
Channel. 4. 

Griffin-Beale loved to Inrush 
and had a happy, secure home 
life in Soufofields. south Lon- 
don. A very human, modest 
man, he loved to talk about 
family matters. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Lucy, and 
three daughters. 

Michael Grade, the chan- 
nel's chief executive from 
1987 to 1997, called him “the 
most respected media corpo- 
rate press chief”. And G riffin - 
Beale’s epitaph is that he had 
more influence than either he 
or Channel 4 probably ever 
realised. 


■aSflte Brown 


Chris Griffin-Beale, bom Octo- 
ber 7, 1947; died May 23, 1998 
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TalatMahmood 

Velvet 
voice 
of India 

T HE singer ai«i T> 

lat Malnnood, who has 
died aged 74, took *** 
zalgnyoki. the musirai nm* 
^iSToidu poefry.fta* 

{tefcfdian avant-gardeto foe 

misses. Bis silken voice dom- 

Sflndlan 

its gold*™ era of the 

miled pain and softness 

within hia . V ® 1C ® Wltl1 

from the Morris College of 
Music, he started singing^. 
All-India Radio, Lucknow. 
HMV released bis first record 
to Calcutta when be was 
barely IS and he achieved 
national fame a few years 
later with what is still one of 
the biggest selling nonfitoi 
discs. Tasveer ten dU mera 
(Your picture alone will not 
soothe my heart). _ 

Instant fame led him to join 
Calcutta’s New Theatres. - 
where, besides singing, he 
acted and met his ftrture wife 
Latika Maffick. The Hindu- 
Muslim riots that followed 
partition led them to settle to 
Bombay. . 

TaLat was given his first 
break to 1950 by the veteran 
music director Anil Biswas in 
Arzoo (Desire) and one song 
from the film became a 
national hit His next three 
film* established him as the 
voice of foe rising star Dilip 
Komar. Some of that period's 
best lyrics — penned by poets 
like Sabir, Shailendra. Rajen- 
dra Krishan and Kaifi Azmi 
— were voiced by TalaL By 
the mid-decade, music 
maestros like Anil Biswas 
and S D Burman vied to sign 
him up. He also acted to 
more than a dozen Bengali 
and Hindi films, including 
Wans ( Successor , 1954) and 
Sone Ki Chidiya (The Golden 
Bird, 1958). Most of them were 
commercial failures. 

As melody was replaced by 
pure beat and rhythm in In- 
dian cinema music in the late 
1960s, Talat refused to change 
and was thrown out of foe 
market. But lovers of ghazal 
gayaki will confine to listen 
to him, and to enjoy that vel- 
vet sensuousness and the pa- 
thos of his voice. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, his singer 
son, Khali d. and daughter 
Sabina. 


LaBtHMianJoaM 


Talat Mahmood, singer and ac- 
tor, bora February 24, 1924; died 
May 9,1088 
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Analysis 


E-commerce 



The masters of the wired 
catalogue of the 21 st century 
will have the potential to 
make the type of fortune 
achieved by Sears Roebuck 
and Uttlewoods in an earlier 
era. Alex Brummer reports. 
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Dash for 
cash in 
the online 
market place 
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■HERE comes a 
•point with a tech- 
nological process 

when the world 
wakes up to the 
possibilities of 
what can be achieved. A decade 
ago die cell phone was a bulky 
item of limited range, high cost 
and minority interest Now it 
Is ever ywhere as much a fash- 
ion item as the w ris twat c h as 
the cost, access and availability 
of mobile networks 1ms 
expanded exponentially 
The personal computer and 
its communicator with the 
rest of the world, the modem, 
have been around for nearly 
two decades now. But it was 
only in the mid 1990s with the 
explosive growth of the Inter- 
net and the World Wide Web 
that the possibilities for com- 
mercial development of these 
facilities have opened. 

Almost everyone has recog- 
nised that the op|M>rt imitlpg 
are there. Media groups, like 
the Guardian, have seen their 
site on the web as a means of 
providing a depth and quality 
of Information, which it is 
impossible to pack into a 
broadsheet paper. 

Political parties like Labou; 
during the 1997 election, saw 
its web site as a critical way of 
targeting younger voters. 

Universities have recog- 
nised the value of e-mail for 
far speedier intellectual 
exchanges and large corpora- 
turns are using their web sites 
for disseminating informa- 
tion to shareholders, suppli- 
ers and customers. 

It has long been recognised 
that the holy grad of the World 
Wide Web is ^commerce — 
doing business over the web. 
But while companies in the 
computer Add, like Dell long 
ago realised their web site was 
a codl "way of reaching poten- 
tial customers, more tradi- 
tional manufacturers, retailers 
and providers of financ ial se r- 
vices have trodden warily 
down the e-commerce route. 

hi many ways, however; e- 
commerce for consumers is 
simply part of a continuum 
which dates took to the last 
century and catalogae/maR 
order shopping. Some of the 
greatest fortunes of the 20 th 
century including that of the 
Wolfson family in Britain, 
have been built on mail order 
The busy or rural customer 
found it easier to shop from a 
catalogue delivered to the 


home and offering easy credit 
terms, rather than travelling 
to the high street 

hi recent times with the 
increasing number of fami- 
lies with single parents or two 
working parents — and less 

time — ijn gnnttrbrfMfatlnpw 

retailing has been replaced 
with the highly feshimahip 
home shopping concept 

The masters of the wired 
catalogue of the 21st century 
potentially will have the possi- 
bility of making the same for- 
tunes, as Sears Roebuck, 
Littiewoods and Empire have 
in the past 

This is dearly the nettle 
which Gap, the San Fransisco 
based clothing g rou p, is seek- 
ing to grasp. Gap with its 
focus on “preppie" American 
style from the diitw pants and 
button down cotton shirts was 
a fashion winner on the high 
streets of the US and the UK 
until imitators, who saw their 
market share, foiling moved 
onto its patch. 

The decision by Gap to 
launch itself onto the World 
Wide Web Is an attempt to stay 
ahead of the predators mov- 
ing into its territory It Is 
counting on an overlap 
between its upper-income 
level young customers and 
internet users. Statistically it 
would appear to be on the 
right track. 

A Just published Depart- 
ment erf Trade & Industry 
study (1) provides some 
impressive data. The propor- 
tion of population, not Just 
with PCs but actually online, 
is surging- In the United 
States, the world’s largest con- 
sumer of goods, some 21 per 
cent of the population is now 
reckoned to be online, with 
Britain in its wake with 10 per 
cent followed by Japan, Ger- 
many and France — with the 
penetration much lower in the 
latter three countries. The 
critical mass of Internet users 
~han driven corporations 
worldwide to set up a presence 
on the World Wide Web. 

According to the DTI data 
Japanese companies have 
surged into the lead on this 
front with 45 per cent of than 
now having a presence on the 
web. They are followed by US 
firms where 41 per cent of 
companies have web sites and 
the UK where the numbers 


have readied 37 percent. 

This is not lust some pass- 
ing fed for commerce. Busi- 


ness has learnt over recent 
ilgraHftg that information tech- 
nology is a critical key to com- 
mercial success on any Beale. 

In the City <rf London the 
arrival of screen based mar - 
kets is driving the old open 
outcry form of trading off the 
map as is currently being seen 
on the options and flitures 
market, Liffe. 

Nearly all share transac- 
tions, whether they are con- 
ducted by big investors like 
the Prudential, or the amaU 
investors, are now done elec- 
tronically An increasing vol- 
ume of small shareholders 
are checking their share 
prices nnllne. Moreover; they 
have signed up with financial 
services companies who pro- 
vide them with programmes 
which allow them to deal in 
shares electronically; e-com- 
merce is making popular capi- 
talism that much easier 

In fact the finan cial ser- 
vices companies, building on 
the experience seen in mar- 
kets, are among the first to see 
the opportunity of the inter- 
net. They have responded to a 
public demand for f a cilities 
where consumers can pay 
their bills, select their insur- 
ance products and carry out 
hanVing transactions in their 
own homes. 




EVERAL tech- 
nologies are cur- 
rently vying for 
supremacy Direct 
galling down the 

telephone hag 

been a winner with compa- 
nies like Midland's First 
Direct and the Royal Bank of 
Scotland’s Direct Lina, the 
first out of the starting traps. 

Barclays Bank, only last week, 
launched screen based finan- 
cial service using telephones, 
a mid-point between tele- 
phone hanking and PC bank- 
ing. Lloyds TSB have been 
experimenting with video 
based home banking in 
Kingston upon Bnll, in which 
the television zapper becomes 
the link to the bank. 

Most of the banks, which 
are already offering software 
packages to <waTi and 
medium sized business to 



carry out their commercial 
transactions, wQl soon be 
doing the same for consumers. 
Nobody is certain, as yet; as to 
what the dominant fin an ci al 
services technology win be. 
But as more people are con- 


nected to the web and the cost 
of being connected fatlg, the 
PC — because of Its enormous 
capacity and speed — offers 
perhaps an opportunity 
There are, however an 
kinds of resistances to be 
overcome, before e-commerce 
becomes a serious chal le n g p . r 
to the high street Among the 
most difficult to overcome are 
complexity and cost 

The whole row between BILL 
Gates and the US Justice 
Department focuses partly on 
whether Microsoft can deliver 
the World Wide Web to the 
consumer more cheaply and 
amply through its web 
browser or whether there are 
other providers in the market- 
place who have better tech- 
nologies and simpler means of 
doing the same task. 

SfcnDariy getting onto Qe 


Web in the UK is limited by the 
ipadty of the copper as 
opposed to the fibre optic 


cabling into the borne offered 
by British Telecom. Hence BT 
is conducting a big push to 
switch computer users nmfo 
more expensive ISDN lines 
which provide more capacity 
better signals and are more 
efficient. In many ways the 
telecoms industry and foe 
internet service providers ID® 
Demon (recently sold to Scot- 
tish Telecom) are running hard 
simply to keep up with the 
spread of the web and foe num- 
bers erf internet users. Some 
US telecoms like WbridCom, 
which spotted the web com- 
mercial opportunity early have 
built their enterprises from 
ground up in a marketplace 


which is still in its infancy 
In pure practical terms a 
constraint on consumer e- 
commerce Is security Cus- 
tomers worldwide have been 
concerned that credit card and 
other banking put 
the web, to make purchase at 


the globe's largest bookshop 
Amazon or buy an Insurance 
policy from the Norwich 
Union, will leave behind a foot- 
print which even the novice 
hacker could decipher 
The UK government 
announced only last month 
( 2 ) that it had dropped a 
mandatory Ucenong scheme, 
offering companies guaran- 
teed safe trading on the inter- 
net, and had decided to go 
with voluntary scheme 
instead. This would promote 
measures like “electronic sig- 
natures” to authenticate elec- 
tronic trading documents. It 
was required to abandon a 
more formal approach after It 
found that many companies 
saw compulsory encryption, as 
difficult to operate. Until the 
corporate sector can be 
assured that electronic con- 
tracts are valid and the con- 
sumer that their finances will 
not be plundered, this will be 


a naturally limiting factor on 
e-commerce. 

Other problems for ecom- 
merce include pricing strate- 
gies and social impact In terms 
of pricing a company like Gas, 
with prices set differently In 
the US and Britain will have to 
decide if they are willing to 
give up margin— higher prices 
— for success an the wefr 

But perhaps the most over- 
whelming difficulty of all for 
the World Wide Web is that it 
is not democratic. The cost 
inhibiting factor from, tele- 
phone lines to subscriptions 
to internet providers means 
that it is only easily available 
to the better off the A and B 
income groups with a smatter- 
ing below. 

That may be great commer- 
cially but will increase the 
gaps between the have and 
have-nots in society (3). The 
Fbrd Model-T has yet to be dis- 
covered. Until telecoms and 


(wmmimiflatinns regulators 
and providers can devise a 
Tneans of providing universal 
service at a lower price, e- 
commerce will be a divisive 


technology 


(1) Moving into the 
In for mati on Age. Department of 
Trade and Industry April 1998 
httjx/ww.dti. gov.uk/ (2) Financial 
Tunas 27 April 1998 page 1 2 (3J 
The Information Society: Getting it 
Right For Consumers, Notional 
Consumer Council AprB 1 996 
Graphics sources: International 
Data Corporation; 1 997 World Fact 
Book at http-y/wwwxxlci-gov/cla/ 
pubffcattorWhsoto/wfo-alLhtm; 

Forrester Research Inc. 

GrapMcss Steve VilGers 
Re sea r ch: Matthew Keating. 
Additional reporting by Nicholas 
Bannister. Atax Brummer Is the 
Financial Editor of the Guardian 
and co-author of 'WUistook: The 
Life end Times of Britain's Premier 
Industrialist 
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ICL’s Microsoft deal opens 

gates to open government 


Notebook 

Yen in the line of 

American fire 


Jack Schofield 
Computer Editor 


I CL, Britain's largest 
computer company, yes- 
terday signed a deal with 
Microsoft claiming it 
would create 1,000 new 
jobs and help usher in the era 
of more open and efficient 
government promised by 
Labour at the last election. 

The company said the deal 
would help the Government 
and local authorities speed up 
the deployment of informa- 
tion terminals, such as kiosks 
in public libraries, and could 
also help consumers get infor- 
mation using home PCs or 
television sets. 

The three-year deal will cre- 
ate about 1,000 jobs in Europe, 
and bring I CL an estimated 
£500 milli on in new business. 

ICL — originally formed by 
Harold Wilson’s Labour ad- 
ministration in the 1960s, al- 
though it is now 90 per cent- 
owned by Fujitsu of Japan — 


re mains a leadin g supplier of 

government computer sys- 
tems. making it particularly 
attractive to Microsoft, which 
baa diligently built links with 
Tony Blair's administration. 

To support its backing for 
the American company’s soft- 
ware technologies, ICL will 
train 4JJ00 people as “Micro- 
soft certified engineers”. 
About 3,000 will be current 
ICL employees. About half the 
new jobs w£Q be in the UK, 
while others wiH be in “solu- 
tion centres” ICL plans to 
open in Stockholm, Sweden, 
and Katowice, Poland. 

But the deal will also in- 
crease the penetration of Mi- 
crosoft’s software in UK gov- 
ernment and in other areas 
where ICL has a significant 
market share, such as educa- 
tion and the retail sector. 

The agreement represents a 
change of strategy for ICL, 
which previously champi- 
oned the Unix operating sys- 
tem and other government-ap- 
proved “open systems” as 


part of a movement to pro- 
mote greater compatibility 
between computers. 

Keith Todd, ICL’s chief ex- 
ecutive, said: “Our future ap- 
plication development will be 
on Microsoft’s windows NT. 
We will support our existing 
customers, but applications 
win not be available on Unix 
going forward." 


Microsoft’s executive vice- 
president, Steve Ballmer, in- 
sisted that foe deal did not 
put constraints on ICL, point- 
ing-out that “there is no ex- 
clusivity in foe contract” to 
restrict what ICL supplies. 
Mr Todd said it was a res- 
ponse to customer demand 
and would lead to lower 
prices. 


Microsoft has made s imilar 
pacts with US computer com- 
panies, such as Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation and Hew- 
lett-Packard, which have the 
Large staffs needed to install 
and support corporate com- 
puter systems. However. ICL 
is the first big Europe-based 
company to follow Sllit 
Essentially, ICL's strategy 


Fruit machines enter Internet age 


THM humble fruit machine la to ba 
upgraded to cater for the nee ds of 
cyber spa ce fans. Kunlcfc, the loit ire 
operator, yesterday announced a Jotot 
venture with Sega to bring the amusements 
Into the Internet age, writes Pauline Springett 

Instead of offering one fixed game to the 
punter, the n e w loofci uach i nos wffl include 
a number of different amusements. The 
player wll select wMch one he or ahe 
wishes to play from a computer-style menu 

displayed on screen. 

“They wffl be imrfttpto-same machines”, 
Russel Smith, Kunlcfc’s chief axecuttve, 
said. “They wifl also be easier to update— 


we wffl be able to Introduce new twists.” 

The first new-style machines wffl go on 
trial In six months. Mr RusseH saW that 

although the Initial games would be 
developed with Sega he was also In 
pralm&Qwy talks with the other computer 


Kindcit unveiled an t1J5 per cent rise In 

Ite pre-tax profits for the half year to the end 

of March, at £443 mUflon. 

Mk- Smith said the Arm's performance had 

been Inproved by the successful start of a 
computer syst em which alows the 
com pa ny to monitor its fruit machines 

centrally for faults. 


for improving government 
computing involves taking 
data from foe isolated nitfpr- 
rnaHnn Silos” held by differ- 
ent departments and usmg 
Microsoft software to distrib- 
ute it to kiosks and personal 
computers running Web 

^^ICL calls Cafe Ex- 
press (for Citizens Access 
Front End) is. in principle, 
what the public was promised 
with the Prestel videotext sys- 
tem in 1979. The British gov- 
ernment felled to deliver .al- 
though the French followed 
through, with a network of 
Minitel home terminals. 

Today. Microsoft Windows- 
and Web-based computer sys- 
tems enable the same thing to 
be done more quickly and 
more cheaply. However, any- 
thing that improves the pub- 
lic's access to computer-based 
government information may 
also improve access to infor- 
mation about individuals 
across government depart- 
ments. 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 



J APAN has more to fear 
than the damp ranks at 
ex-servicemen turning 
their backs on Emperor Ak*- 
hito. The United States has 
become so anxious 
slippage of the world s largest 
ec onomy from recession to 
depression that it Is takfog 
aggressive, unilateral action. 
The United States treasury 

secretary. Rober *?“J^: 
made it clear in an interview 
in the journal US News « 
World Report that he is unim- 
pressed by Japan’s plans for 
stimulus and that he is ready 
to support a further devalua- 
tion of the yen, hoping it will 
stimulate the economy. 

Mr Robin went so fer as to 
suggest that foe dollar might 
buy 140 to 150 yen, a new post- 
war record. This is a break 
with recent Group of Seven 
sessions, when the US ap- 
peared to join those advocat- 
ing some restoration of the 
yen’s dismal value. 

The only apparently posi- 
tive development is that, 
finally , the Japanese Ministry 
of Finance is willing to con- 
front the problems of the 
hankin g system with foe in- 
sistence that $78.1 billion 
(£48.2 bQllon) of bad loans are 
written off 

This hanking clean-up 
means removing a hidden 
subsidy in Japanese hank ac- 
counts to large sectors of the 
economy. It also means that 
the industrial sector, as seen 
at Nissan, has to reconstruct 
Itself to become viable. 

In maintaining global 
growth momentum' -Mr Ru- 
bin’s instincts are right — put 
as much pressure as possible 
on Tokyo and its inflexib le 
political system. 

But he must also realise 
that over the medium term, 
the strong dollar policy risks 
even larger trade imbalances 
and protectio n ism — prob- 
lems which could disturb a 
peaceful transition to A1 Gore 
in the year 2000. 


But then Generate kj? 0 *? 

singlMurrenCT 

«*• •* t; 

solidation in its domestic 

market is nil and 
fjpc in other areas are lim- 
ited It has already been 

to its efl&rts 

noire CIC in France. 
beahle to pick up a mid-sized 
^X^k, but that would 
hardly fit the bilL ■ 

Hence Generate - with 
which ABN has held talks 

about co-ope ratio nin the 
past If the merger does suc- 
ceed. ABN and Generate 
together would constitute the 
tbtrd-largest banking opera- 
tion in Europe. . 

At £7.6 billion, it is proba- 
bly the biggest single punt on 
the success of the single cur- 
rency so fer. 


SSt^Tcommunists don’t tike the state of the pitch, so Wembley pic has been kicked out of Hong Kong 


Wembley calls 
foul over Hong 
Kong’s red card 


TTie ‘world’s leading manager of leisure 
venues’ is not taking being kicked off the 
island lying down. David Gow reports 


W EMBLEY pic yester- 
day began legal 
action against Hong 
Kong's new communist au- 
thorities after being kicked 
out of running the island's 
prestigious stadium. 

After a series of local 
attacks on the poor state of 
the pitch for such events as 
the Hong Kong rugby 
sevens, the island’s urban 
council said it was lodging 
High Court claims against 
Wembley for “serious and/ 
or persistent” breaches of 
its obligations to manage 
the stadium. 

But the company — in the 
throes of selling Us famous 
London venue for the FA 
Cup Final and England in- 


ternationals to a consor- 
tium planning a £320 mil- 
lion new stadium — said its 
Hong Kong subsidiary bad 
met all its contractual obli- 
gations and pro vide d a re- 
cord surplus of HK$18 mil- 
lion (£1.4 million). 

It said: “The recent ap- 
pointment of Gar Cblang as 
general manager, together 
with other initia tives at the 
stadium, indicated our 
strong desire to work 
closely with the council to 
continue to provide the 
people of Hong Kong with 
the finest stadium and the 
finest programme of events 
in the region. 

,r Wembley is therefore 
extremely disappointed 


and indeed highly con- 
cerned that the council has 
broken a legally binding 
contract. 

“We are therefore taking 
leg al action to challenge 
thin unwarranted and un- 
necessary move.” 

Wembley, which styles It- 
self the world's leading 
manager of leisure venues, 
made operating profits last 
year of £28.7 million after 
veering close to receiver- 
ship in 1995. 

It said its 10-year Hong 
Kong contract — begun In 
March 1994 — was legally 
watertight. 

Officials said: “It came as 
a complete surprise that we 
were being fired as our 


PHOTOGRAPH: 


local colleagues have been 
having ongoing discussions 
for some months but. as far 
as we are concerned, that 
was simply building a posi- 
tion of trust and co-opera- 
tion with the new system.” 

The Hong Kong stadium, 
in a residential part of the 
densely-populated island, 
has also provoked local 
complaints about noise 
levels at concerts, with 
some events banned. 

Wembley said the coun- 
cil's action had unjustly 
thrown local employees out 
of work, but the council — 
which has agreed to returf 
the stadium at a cost of 
HK31.7 million — said it 
would keep many on. 


Euro punt 

S PECULATION that Hol- 
land's ABN Amro was 
on the verge of a big bid 
has been around for so long 
that there is a sense of relief it 
has finally made a move. 

But the choice of Generate 
Bank caught the market on 
the hop. The Belgian bank 
has already received an offer 
from insurer FortLs, which 
can claim to speak for 35 per 
cent or Generate shares. 

ABN's willingness to risk a 
bidding war against that kind 
or obstacle shows just how 
concerned it is to build up 
what it calls a “second home 
market” in Europe. 


Water alert 

T HE travails of Thames 
Water in Jakarta have 
pgnin demonstrated how 
difficult it is proving for foe 
British water utilities to fol- 
low the French model and 
bring their knowledge and 
skills to bear overseas. . 

The objective of the UK 
companies is to provide a 
stream of unregulated earn- 
ings which will begin to. 'Chip 
in beyond the year 2000- when 
profits and dividends become 
harder to earn in Britain. 

This strategy — which .has 
seen £30 minio n of business- 
development expenditure 
flow overseas each year — 
may be hard to sell to share- 
holders after the United Utili- 
ties experience in Bangkok, 
and Thames's in Jakarta. 

If that were not bad enough, 
the stock market is getting 
windy about domestic - pros- 
pects. This year's results, 
kicking off with Anglia today, 
will be healthy enough, with 
better dividends elsewhere on 
the equity market. £* 
But it must be ‘dawniUte on 
the water companies that the 
days of big profits, bumper 
dividends and hiding behind 
the pretence of a huge invest- 
ment programme are over. 

The next water review by 
Ofwat will be fierce. It will al- 
most certainly be seen as an 
opportunity to rebalance in 
favour of the consumer, who 
has suffered in favour of 
shareholder interests since 
privatisation. 

Oftwat will be determined 
to ratchet down prices and 
give something back to the 
consumer, in much the same 
way as the electricity and gas 
utilities, through price com- 
petition. 

The water companies will 
also have to satisfy the Gov- 
ernment’s environmental 
agenda. Until now, the focus 
has been on delivering dean 
water, but that is now shifting 
towards dealing with sewer- 
age and waste water, in which 
the UK has an appalling re- 
cord. The days of sugar- 
coated returns for the water 
sector are over, and aft er Ja- 
karta, international activity 
does not seem such an attrac- 
tive escape. 


See Expo ’98 
in Lisbon 


Dutch spring surprise £7 .5bn bank bid 


UarfclOinc* - 

Deputy Financial Edrecw 


I HOLLAND'S ABN 
Amro brought a sur- 
prise twist to the 
I ■ trend of consolida- 
>n within the European 
nking industry with a 
S billion bid for Belgium s 
snerale Bant If successful. 
3 deal will create the foird- 
zgest bank In Europe- 
The initiative brought me 
ospect of a bidding war for 
otrol of foe Belgian group, 
jich has already been on 


the receiving end of a merger 
offer from the insurance 
group Fortis. 

The ABN offer, which 
wrong-footed analysts and in- 
vestors, came as shareholders' 
In Bavaria's Vereinsbank 
gave their blessing to Ger- 
many’s so-called “elephant 
wedding" — the mereer with 
Hypo bank which will create 
the country’s number two 
hanic Two of Switzerland’s 
big three banks, UBS and SBC 
are also in the process of 
merging. 

ABN Amro, which has been 
tipped recently as a possible 


i — BANK SELLS 


Malaysia 6.22 

Malta 0.61B1 
NatJwlanda 3.1337 
New Zealand 2.97 
Norway 11A3 
Portugal 285.67 
Saudi Arabia 6.00 


Germany 2L80 
Greece 481.07 
Hong Ketifl 12.28 
India 66.67 
Ireland 1.1121 
Israel 6.93 
Italy 2.780 
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Stngapore 283 
South AWcs 8.14 
Spain 236.31 
Sweden 12.30 
Switzerland 133 
Turkey 397.860 
USA 1.5930 

BilMitf and motion 


bidder for a number at banks. 

said it had made a bid for 
Generals so it can build up a 
“second home market” in 
Europe. 

It could face a tough battle, 
however. Its bid is worth 
about 15 per cent more than 
the offer from Fortis but its 
rival already has irrevocable 
agreements to buy 35 per cent 
of Generate from three key 
shareholders. 

“We think we have an in- 
teresting offer, not just in the 
short term but in the long 
term as well for Generale’s 
shareholders, customers and 
employees,” said a Fortis 
spokesman yesterday. 

Generate directors were 
considering their response 
last night. 

In recent months ABN, 
which has operations in the' 
US, Latin America and Asia, 
has made little secret of its 
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ambition to build up its Euro- 
pean operations in advance of 
foe launch of the single cur- 
rency. In particular it has 
looked at France, Germany 
and Belgium — although It 
lost out in the auction to buy 
CIC In France. Generate 
would provide access to the 
Belgian market as well ns giv- 
ing footholds in France and 
Italy. 1 1 

Outlining the strategic vi- < > 
sion behind the bid, ABN 
chairman Jan Kalff compared 
the move with the merger of | 
the ABN and Amro banks. 

“We must look further 
ahead than tomorrow. Glob- 
ally. increasingly large com- 
binations are being formed, 
including in the financial sec- 
tor. ABN Amro also arose in 
the early 1990s Grom a merger 
which predated developments 
at that time, wc consider the 
time ripe for a similar step.' 
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SPORTS NEWS 13 


Racing 


Courteous 
switched 
to Epsom 


Chri* Hawkins 


P RINCE Fabd Salman 
has done an about 
turn regarding run- 
ning plans for his colt 

Courteous and decided to 
send hi»n for the Vodafone 
Derby at Epsom rather than 
the Prix dn Jockey Club, the 
French equivalent, at Chan- 
tilly this Sunday. 

Paul Cole, trainer of Cour- 
teous who is by his 1991 
Derby winner Generous, is 
deligh te d by the owner's deci- 
sion and commented: “This is 
definitely a proper horse with 
a serious chance. He worked 
very well on Saturday with 
Posidonas, who finished 
ninth in the Arc last season 
and beat Swain at Newbury. 

“Courteous won the San- 
down Trial in April in heavy 
going but he’s a very sound 
horse who shouldn’t be 
bothered by firmer ground. 
The time of his Sandown race 
was nearly two seconds faster 
than the five-year-old Ger- 
mano who won the Gordon 
Richards Stakes half an hour 
later. 

“He’s done well since that 
Sandown run and I think that 
race is the best of the Derby 
trials because it gives a horse 
so much time to recover and 
build himsotf up.” 

Courteous won by six 
lengths at Sandown and was 
staying on strongly at the end 
of that tri fle and a quarter. 
There should be no doubt 
about him getting a mile and 
a half as be bps stamina cm 


both sides of his peigree — 
hi* unraced dam Dayanata Is 
by the 1978 Derby winner 
ShirleyHeights. 

Not from one of the fashion- 
aide yards but neverthless 
trained by a thorough profes- 
sional, he looks excellent 
each- way value at 25-L Rich- 
ard Q uinn takes the ride. 

Geoff Wragg says he will 

wnwlra an MUiwinrwnmt this 

morning about whether his 
Chester Vase winner GuLland 
goes to Epsom or to Chantilly. 

Wragg, who walked the 
course at Epsom yesterday 
afternoon, is worried about 
fast ground for his colt who is 
more likely to get the give he 
wants in France where the go- 
ing at Chantilly is currently 
good to soft. 

Aldan O’Brien has con- 
firmed that Saratoga Springs 
goes for the French Derby. He 
will be ridden by Michael 
Kinane who rides the stable's 
horses outside Ireland. 

Many punters carried away 
by the Ballydoyle hype win be 
regretting he was not on 
Second Empire in Saturday’s 
Irish 2,000 Guineas for it Is 
hard to envisage irtnnnp the 
ultimate big-race jockey, put- 
ting up as inept a perfor- 
mance as Christy Roche. 

O’Brien says King Of Kings 
is in good shape for his in- 
tended ran at Epsom but no 
decision about Second Em- 
pire. who will work on Fri- 
day, Is expected until next 
week. 

The John Magnier syndi- 
cate must be rueing not run- 
ning King Of King ! in the 



One up • • - Walter Swinburn rides the first leg of a double at Leicester on Court Shareef (right) 


GEORGE SHELTON 


Irish Guineas. It remains a 
mystery why this easy option 
was not taken as this colt is 
by no means certain to stay 
the Derby trip. 

Saratoga Springs could 
apparently turn up again at 
Epsom if he does not have too 
hard a race at Chantilly. We 
all know he is a tough colt but 
this would seem to be asking 
a very big question of him. 

Incidentally O'Brien has 
four still entered for the 


French Derby i 
Rouge. Desert Fox and King 
Of Kings make up the team) 
and nine for the Irish Derby 
on June 28. 

Goddphin, the other all- 
powerful force, wifi be repre- 
sented at Chantilly by Mu- 
deer who did his final piece of 
work yesterday morning in 
company with the Epsom- 
bound City Honours. Mudeer 
went the better but City Hon- 
ours. runner-up in the Dante, 


is well known for being a 
sluggard on the gallops. 

Cape Verdi and Bahr 
worked separately over a 
mile. Both are to the Voda- 
fone Oaks while the Godol- 
phin team have until Satur- 
day to decide whether to fork 
out £75.000 and supplement 
Cape Verdi for the Derby. 

Prolix, trained by Barry 
Hills, and John Dunlop's 
recent Goodwood winner Ra- 
bab are other possible 


English runners in the 
French Derby although Ra- 
bah relishes the firm and is 
unlikely to get his ground. 

At Newbury this evening 
there Is a good word for the 
Ian Balding newcomer Bread 
Winner (6.00) in the Boxford 
Maiden Stakes while later in 
the evening Apprehension 
(7JJ5) is taken to put a poor 
run on heavy ground last 
time behind him in the Tar- 
mac Conditions Stakes. 
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TOP FORM 


Camy Lodge 


Canny Lodge 
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(l2»(B|TE»teit(r8-B_L1 


I* ■ 


00800 BofetJte 

fSSSSB! 


(ZTqeviDodaRta- 




WteffixnB-5 BUd M 

UWEsskstrO-l tea Brian — 

(iqb O rb* 8-1 P Fmq pj* - 

Potan* (T71 NTbita 7-12 Bn TkWtar — 

LtaMrita(&)j feted 7-10 S 

BaanriM IMS Fte7-» A 

festal MfnpjE) IB7-W 
7-2 Anted. 7-1 Smjnar Tat*. 8-1 Em Verffin. Sty H raa ta. 
r ink 10-1 Brio to. 12-1 Juterti. tt* 


SKY 


Q 4|\ARBCCnnL 
Ob I HANDICAP 

im £4,143 00 declared) 

IB 30013- ta*(nsjtgTterai5-10-G 

2(7] 18004 Dnd4BMD9a»6-0-Kl 

"WRWws-m.b 

6taer3-8» j nm> m 

TE*s6tt»<Wria • DtaSaU 88 

76 1BXV6 Gjm* Raw [KVblGrttas 7-88 J Vtanr «8 

ano» HJ482 iwdrt»aren(rtl«fcii«s6-8-5 duw m 

90 402038 7-8-3 A Ottnse 17 

MB 08031 CMn4cCan(B(SBa)nJGatfe3-7-40_ BMbU 87 
Batata 7-2 Beta Rat. 5-1 tataape.81 tens, M Orta 8-1 Mdcta, 
Otspdfa—lTtettl 


Qy|QCjgSgm^m 


MEMORIAL HANDICAP 

2m £3,51 8 (10 declared) 

HMD Etaryraic (123 rauTatmer 6-10-0 8 Carter 18 

10560- BgriiLad<J25>priPHston8180 J Wura B 

08510 SbrSrasflflOUJtiiawa-KMJ DABrt 87 

03084 Bewdfla CrartQB on Jriatua 6-811 _ C Lewtaar K 
3280-2 Jataultajaflifm teta 4-813 - « Bdf K 

1080 ON ted (W&UjMRatej 8-8-13 -A Catena — 

053-26 fcturio (IB (BOPCttW 4-8-6 J F ort — Bj 

45100 town* TO {»}U&«tt»881 - 0 Bmps P)* W 
00081 ^lJM/»Wl*sSLBjD)iinoW-lO_» 

0002-2 Bite itilBiiB i (IS) JHatena 5-7-10 _ l Ctara* Be 
M 8-! Ate* 7-1 EBttjofe Barth Can. 


i ST ACHBGATEMAHja STAKE 

Mm2f £3^8301 dedared) 



Cartmel (N.H.) card 


T0BTPAUT 


TOPFOrai 


ISU 

sssim nsr 


zoo 

230 
3JJ0 
330 
400 
430 

TIB* MHhkM drcuR tt imlfwffli nn-h ofnOerty hM^-raflo, tha 
bagoBtfnfl»<ai*y. SUfiteh fences. 

Gofir Good to Fhn. + Denotes bWera. 

LmmOMmkw krtteK SUn Wry (2iM! & When B Rains (2iXJ, 
D BurcheB. Gwent 200 mfas. . . 

Sew d m tevier 430 StjUg Wente ■ ■ 

Brand** «ME 130 Perafcton: 4h0 Chapel OolL 
Wean* 3L30 S9nr Howe: 4D0 VtMrtas. 


0% /V^smetoilyiuvnxseujikhubdib 

in 10yds £2^88 fl 2 declared) . 


*2nTlt110yds£2388 (12 declared) 

OOfeOf item MM# * 

osooc MrfflmFJrtiS-io-io . .. . - ■ if 

S33® A Sdtei 85 

0 BipitBM rttnCSm»5-*M0 — “ 

45W StCiifc P]B EflOry 5-MM0 ij rai ■ 

DO BteeBBrtftTBDftntelB-lO-lD — .i MM W r 
632040 Bathe — R wra 

00 BetertlCT 6 atol M0-6 Ble* - 

«ff urwramiiBR ~ 


. KNiahBsaBehtTaa - 

15-8 rW 5-2Brifc\S-i Sntten WM BuddMa 12-1 law Up 
rS^SwCecib. i4fi >lwi Inin. : . . ■ 


A JMASIBMAHHKS HUQKAP C8ASE 

4-vlU?m iH10ydsE3,5te (7 declared) *• - 

UFZPSP Wok 
423513 Mm 


mi*m*T-n-V). t 
l»»raB»-10-9-i— LMte M 
^iJWrtra-10-8 — - t UnJE 
7-10-0— A S MOB 

-JJIttteck»404-.>ra JJ 
jOIBahS-JM . — SB)M» « 

nrajDSdfcj-HH)_iira n 

e ..-lOrtCtettV 11-2 Brta OrtlT-l 

KM HtotJo C*TM rawftwtea 


321144 — 
426314 ;i«t 

MBit 
JOBS 
SSfi 


a CHASE HBaMrifdBf^. 

3AA/3m2r£2 < e01(5d^atE(9 - 
1 - 


cM«MaxtO-4Diort»B-l7teBw.iO-lllyCKW 1 l2-l 


CMPZ MtertlMttitnaCTTHWWT 
1V-KM 
P2CPP5 [nra 

sane wwaytuus 

asaaawt.viii- e 

10-tM P 


CodtetL 



10-12-0 — BtoH*»B* — 

BdBrae 11-10 Mart Trt* terti, Wte Dorrt. 8-1 InoMtarta 

B« 10-1 w*r. 100-1 Good (tea 


3.30" Ma "«<“ 


2m if 110yds £2344 (15 dedared) 


5-11-6 

TOW art* Aanr P B.B Bbo aJ r l 1^5 

vaw rgriy**mfiMBa>oW-n-s 

453024 JJBteoBCT^UfteaBOnd 5-11-5 



poo Better crt*,(M)u*L 

5-11-6 

650 fct»*rttf36}JtWJ3 5-11-6 
m cwu fja m vw 6-11-6 

'EfcviEn 5-11-5 . 

jDltttd 5-11-5 — B J Marti* 7* 

fBUSnCK 5-11-5 - 4 Nttfcn B 
iHAtemBr 3-11-5 APoW* — 

2fl4 WtetAMrthMITT«»5'11-6 -j » 

— straw — 

:7-4 MM AftdK -4-J J JBftea 5-1 Qaand JKA. 10-1 UJssxi 


.JBftfflieSHCMCE HURDLE 

3m2f£2.861(7decteBd) 


4.00 

i 422oi5 ira«raiPBiftsvraB-iv4_ iratej 

i - 

8 . 408? BBaritetpfi ■ B Any 


DJ 

B Jeteno 85 

(BegB*S* “ 

506048 Cia9>l!iBCaBP0|C9Mh&-1B-9— — H mBW H 


4.30 


.mum roous HAHDfCAP hdrdie 

'2m 6f £3.453 (4 dedared) 

QBHSVKW WHO-. I ratal 4M0 

(NMnwO-IV-a J MtpM 87 

■ ' ' njOSl* 

n-H , -« — B Stony 87 

, flnz2iraia»09DW«7-ro-3 D J BoRBt K 

BB&v B-* Qm Owaier, 9-4 ra WKW.^ ** 5-1 


. 41302 

61-120 

oBsua ra kra 

8 - 10 - 1 ? 


Newbury tonight 


CHMSHAWKMS 


TOP FORK 


aco 

&25 

655 

725 

735 

825 


Tarries 
Big Ben 

1 _ , „ at n -rLm 

wRBam 

Kootar 
SaSey Ana 


AT* ABU 
Beyn 

Apgnbendon 


Left-tended. 1m7T tradi wtfi 5f nn-h and uncUafing sOBlgtn mfe. 
Good geSoping track. 

6pod o Run. it Denotes Mrtcre. 

Dmr Low nunbss best in 8.25. 

Long d tata n ce Be iaB aa. Hoses trafewd by B Hantwy, C VU, D 
Coder, J Gosden, J Peace. U Pbtgiaaa. W fbggas, A W Ataacn. 
NennaKsL Suftok. 112 mfles. 

Seven day bUm s 625 Tandea 
BOnkered first tkae None. 

Vborecb 7.25 Apprctensfcn. 

figures kUmMs after horse's name denote days since last ouOng. 
JJUBpS. 


0 


'5f £3,493 (11 declared) 


SKY 


rlBlUng9-0 . 


OterRHand-O 

RHntti9-0 


“SSSSSSSff^^-iT 1 



D I 


;7-?Xawn,4-lBcs>Mm.5-ll 
1 10-1 Brtarairo Over 


1 8-1 Doonqi. W OndogeB#. 


SKY 


KHMEIHROBOnSOH 
handicap 

Im 51 61)ds £3,444 (7 declared) 

4222-0 
C&3-2 
50600- 
42-331 

35033 DrtNa 
40801 AftABf, 

04683 Brtenraft tfB 6 fcfecv 7-8-10 _.T Qtrt* 

1 3-1 Tmwi. 7-2 UiteAm-ltei. ABA 9-? Deal tea, 8-1 NT Btwtano. 

6% 16-1 Antterira 



KM6ST0N SMTIH HANDICAP 

6f £3,678 (16 declared) 


SKY 


IM 

« pa 042-00 
5m 14800 
6(15 onto 

7(19 48034 


81301 B|Bm (II) RHuon 4-8-10 ( .. . 

04-005 CadWMtCter (IB TO Bh* 4-9-10. J D Sett (ft* — 


Jft 




ra«Jfwt»4-9-6 r Fata 

[rcj Stages vo-5 R Paten 

iteor (ft) WUbsoi 4-0-3 M Eddny 


UQanoi 4-9-1 T Qdep 87 

>tenn4-88 Dm (HMI « 

88-5 B SfeMttM 

Cttd 3-8-6 BNM 84 


Jftntef 5-8-4 


.BHrracb a 


055000 

00008 

00-300 
U454 

DOOM) 

E0380 Rt» 

0S80BmB 

35€0 B»D 

<0850 S 

S5-1 0-1 Bfctai 7-1 Cadeoen Oar, 8-18 tee* Tiro. 10-1 


, J Sltarc 3-8- 3 — P P Monte (S N 

I (41) Hitter 3-8-? jVtf 82 

aiU(U)UriPDiMI8ft-0 IPMfl 88 

PQK Bute 4-7-13 J dotal 71 




SKY 


lm» £4.909 (7 declared) 

41158 TidnraBdnitafl7l)lateHBrias7-9-l0 B Catenae M 

34815 IwwtendM (fcq Plate 4-9-5 K Mm* MB 

714-40 tldtei (25) tBJStafcn 5-9-3 L MM BB 

H35firapS)(riHlFe9t»tai4-9-l B Bte 87 

11- *itaa{44l) P)Bf»55-7 M Edriny 79 

13 Canfq» B*rPM) Lady Haras 4-8-7 i BM 88 

in HaM«urnJDu«p4-»-l T 


_ 11-4 Tartar's Meta t*. 7-2 tantaem. 5-1 Snrta AJaan, 5-1 Bteh 
7-1 Origan Bay. 14-1 Mon tea. 


BASMGSTQKE dAMBK STAKES 3tO 
lm21 £3.168 (11 declared) 

If?) 01800 CUdBtMa(U)iaB6KclHa*9-4 JH 87 

2 (10} 05-335 Krar(U)WtaggB9-4 L BBMBS0 

3 (SI 08260 C«aBd(B)K Bute 9-1 P B m hm i p) 8B 

4(1) 00800 PttMB(JBJ/>nDU9-I — S Santera* BE 

5(3 0856 Uya(l3»Rtemr8-l3 P Orite (7) 88 

6(61 a MB0fdGB)PBriVB-11 StkMM BB 

7(41 33040 MH*Badt (TB NrsLSUte8-10 ■ Cadam — 

BfS) «168 hancart*FsB|Pt9)JHte8-7 B Mb S 

BR 08560 HtePkfclMMHUteiB-7 JMU 78 

HP 625600 ■raraBfflJSMwB-S ■ MUtaa M 

11011 0 ltarlJW(mJSItanB-2 PPNtepbrA — 

•e^: 4-1 tenter, 9-3 1*. 8-1 CUrtt ftvrarts FoBk 8-1 MM* Uoawtt 
18-1 OU Btata. Paone, Pate Royal 


*(14 

204) 

3fl 


HARSH BBBIAM HANDICAP 

7f £5.1 83 (14 declared) 

22148 DttWB M —M t pBNPBWto 4-10-0 K 

40F81 WrrM Prtlr (17) J Tate 7-9-13 S 

08®0 WdwyTaMi 05 (OflGEteteg 6-9-11 5 Bon 87 


4(13) 08060 Tkst Tbs Water (23) 08 R team 4-9-8 B 


SB 

7(2) 

IB 

•W 


5415-2 Stent tea (13) (08) Bttetui 7-9-7 Ptf Edduy BB 

30800 Pif* A« fUMBAMCttK 7-86 T 


64004- ZaUaZHk(Z11)(O)SMenlanB-0-3 J Md 85 

254® Bn*BMdtai[t2)HsPDufttt4-e-2 — i Oww — 
«M6 Swttj SuMar (11) S Do* 4-8-12 Hb N 


IBB 80360 PaaNrtMnMW (7] (C8)MQ»TOB 8-6-11 - T QdM* •» 

11 (1) 066830 Staft(4)(D)MPd^te 4-8-11 B Cwtetea BS 

12(10) S20-04 ra Pout na) I Btefcig 4-6-7 L Doted B7 

13(7) 60048 JR Pdnan4-8-4 1 teterf (7) BB 

I4(11| -02104 8NBute9((|0D)JCtdM5-6-t B fPoori 87 

BrtBec5-l VirtBl Fteta|, 6-1 S*v to. 7-1 tecMtemea. MBj Pote. 8-1 Zekfe 
Zortt 10-1 Tea Tte War. Stat 


Yarmouth runners and riders 


CfHSKAWWS 


top rami 


Bata Unt (Bari 

Tbar - 


Gate Una 


Tofty Star 


HevcfwN 
Tutty Star (Db) 


220 
250 
320 
.*) 6f1 
420 

4.50 Btockade (pb) 

LetHnnded, oral back of 1m5( wflti Si naHn. SWgte mta. 

Gains: Ffrm. * Denotes banters. 

Draw: Mddle to Wtfi tunbas best x 14) to Kn 
Long distance tr awOtn: AbSOie Quean (250). Amn®on Girl 
’ “1. Operatic (4.301 * Maaeed (4.50). P Evans. FUwya, 242 mbs. 
tame 250 Lucky Archer. 

ABoe Nona. VteoRd: 350 Sassy Lady; 450 Frklon. 
R^ras ti brackats ra horse’s name danote days Mice last outhg 


0% AA BBTS NOVICE STAKES 2*0 
AiSU 6f £3,188 (6 declared) 

06 — taj— ■ man ten 8-1 2— 6 Brtwar B m 

2 Catadl)ta3JCBelW2 W Bpwte* 

ranintiMGa^anS-T? t Man — 




6-12 

156 raraP)CCte)erM 
6-4 Caw 7-2 froea Raj* i 4-1 
25-1 ‘ 




G08LE5T0N HANDICAP 

7T 3yds £3,443 (10 deebred) 

RCwsI 4-9-12 _ Ma Gfecea* B« 
W 0‘Senrai 4-0-1 — ■ lyan* 83 

.'JbmAaS-S-0 VlteMn 87 

{Wft(C)0J)PEwa4-6-l2 J F Eo» 

* 82 

(taxuAKtra M 

08505 MaltH(it)|raCDmr5-8-10 KMmMB 

7(108 60408 Tira«ygHin6HBBnnW-~F .MS* « 

BB 32MO Meta IBM B 

90 130440 BWrtte La WWJUWTB 5-7-10 J ban 78 

10(7) 00860 rafta PS J Para 6-7-10 BIMMffl — 

B era 7-2 lute Alter. 4-1 tain Lie. 5-1 IB ftaadex 5a*ga ted. 8-1 
lueafdtt. 1 2-1 Dotatt 



0^2Q nogoam 003 HOWE STAKES 3TO 


IB 

IS 


im £3,688 (5 deem 

01 arfttaBi awarri (n«ra »- * - * » rag » 

134- nrifteiter g3S) H m 9® 

01 JrapgjRAnBeenjW B0ta 87 


51 The I 

08 Ztan 


rtmw 


«HCeci9-». 


_KMm BB 

— f Uteri - 

_ 7-4 He Etta. 9-4 Cartte® Utranft. 5~?HMtunr. 13-2 -Mmol 33-1 
aertGn. 


CDwjkS-/ 


0^fJQAPPi£GATE FAiJE* HANDICAP 3Y0 


Mm £3^36 (13 declared) 


BUM9-7 

asaer -■ 


048<n Trial (1 . 

MMapRCtra9-2 


1* BS 


D OTtataM 

-Flynri 

■ era 



1 Fredda PR I 

000006 WantteaMPiWn (20) M Papuan 7-10 . Dadap 
Bara 3-1 Hetra Pttart. 7-2 tear HU 6-1 Hsgne. 8-1 Aura Gtt 1 
FfKtaV. 12-1 04*41 Unite. 


Jt OASOHSnW CtAflOBK STAKES SVD 

■Yira V2m £2^59 05 declared) 

IB 80 ECAnBsB|PSHfirie6-2 taetai Mta — 

Z» S E*ete»haI»rajPs»»M --_ J Ml B 

3 S 333630 Opeata fgPE«8-C -J Ug* « 

«(4) OOBM MhrHRIMMN P ffPaori BE 

50 94TB#r5WP9JteateW> BnBta«ri« 

6W 4?G& BwrFronfcp^Uiaw 7-U 8 CwU - 

BadtaK 7-4 Tttti SB. 9-4 Oprtfe 7-2 EataMK 8-1 Trstebr, 18-1 Hbar 
Frafrier, 25-1 Ear*. 




SEA PAUING APPHBmCES 1 HANDICAP 

im 21 £2,190 (13 declared) 

1(5) 11-103 ItarfflM m_P &B6 54-12 C Cra*f» 

14580 Battada rom MWI.-w- R taeOB W 
50«BraJdicBcoRgSCy«W53-M--BCn** » 
30B2E aragi— WBWiw ra .... , _ „ 

86-12 Bacbad Jtari B 86 

80800 FrtaMBUTnnpttK 3-8-12 — — ~ 

00Q18 raMoraBB5)BRMg(B5-6-9- B tetawd ■ 

C0W£3 &KS«6raMQwn"i±f * 

040 GR&raitantaBa|E0)Jih(to4'4-& — f 3"? Z 
086E0 Bcra Dri* (JO)(C)U OaftaA 7-8-1 ..PCatai 84 
00060 Ftanfae (12) JtaJ« 5-6-1 B B “ 

00008 fitewiM hMrtP^JW Papa 5-7-10 -P II Oriw — 
OOOQO raWWWJltaa 7-7-10 ^ B Co raatte tef - 
54fle»raraWR>raB«r«-7-tfl__BJtera« n 
Bette 7-2 kbsot M CaWiar* 31 b. 5-1 Bbteri. 11-Z Hobart iaato, 7-1 
WBiUortati. 


«s 

7 

I 
• 

110 

812 


n. 81 On SnB. 13-1 frtSn, 


Results 


RESCAK 

ftjMCrad.CAH—PUUIMI.j raoB 
OO-l): ftttadritBiteM P-'l? *» 
Mta«(5-U3-1 tev iMntght Dtepiay. 14 
ranTl , (T Barron) Tcte^MJCS £2^0. C3J0. 

&tg,vs 2 snss m* e 

a ssaE^AaarfigJt 

3B«n 1.3. «. (Mre J Banodwi}Tota EMft 
£T 10, ES50. EB.70, £350. dual Fi ISOM 

tibk essaaoLcsnesatn. iweasa Emm 


iw(n7i,nBniimPitaMM> 
(ovanatevliB.B u rtli " > (4-1 ): «,HmWTo 

ngraa (7-fl). * rwi Nk, OL (E Dortop) Tcao: 
ClMDoat F: CUOl CSR E5J& 

MO (S4> 1, gcauat lkd, C ScaSy 
tSO-1); 3, MaBaarta (20-1 1 3, Mvar Tara 

h-flf Csrafc-d mra na-1). &-i «*- 

Bwnoe. IS ran 2X. and. iris (K IvwyJ Td* 
£19 JO; £3.10. £600. ClfrtO, 82.80. Dual F: 

Trio; 81.1B0JO. CSF: Q35J5. Trt- 
casc£2.4S7& 

raoo (im at «pte]r % B UM L 

etiamori (0-1); a^ Dn um — Pa«B W (7-D: 
jTSSra fM-T):4. ealteimrni-2). 7-8 
tar UW wSgU. IB ran Hd, *3. ^ Hasten) 
Totaf&SO: Cl50.E23aSZ4a ClteL Dual F*. 
cSoa C3R £S5J».Trk**e E744J0. 


4JO(1i-trt;1,MINt4KJCin«f 
C5-TX a. Hate* Cariaa (4-1); 3, U» Bon 
fIS-B te*). 6 ran X 3t (U Jornton) T«k 
£ 3,90: 22- *0, £2.18 Dual ft taiO. CSF: 
£2148. 

MO [1w 8> 1, TWOCHEB, P Fra 
(10-1): 2. rtr ia ttm 19-2 Bv): 3, teteg 
Jtaterl WtA tari ItenteiB (14-1). reran 
Pk.uk. (RBanlTote: £1358; ElfflClJO. 
£3.00. £221. Dual F: EfltfL TrVs E21B40. 
C^: £5550, Trieaat E411.78. 
HJOPOD{ia69aQIUWaBE27.«L 

LEICESTER 

a.18 ClM » TSay*>1, COURT SHAR- 

OF, W R Svteteum (B-4 ter); 2, — 


rtl pSO-Xft 3. CTi a rau [9-1 j- lOmXZ 
(R DteWn) Tour. £2.70: £1 j 40. £150. £1.48 
Dual F: Trio. £7.18 CSF: £U7. Trt- 

caat£3tS1. 

ZAB (la 8r*»> 1, NOUVEAU CHEVAL, 
C Lota»r (33-1)-, 2, MrsaDdrfia (T3-2): 3, 
Ho«fflg6P3-TI . 15-8 (» Ann And A Lag. 
12 ran X tt I J Jenktns) Tata: £31 .78. £320, 
£150. £7^0. Dual F: £7820. CSF: £19883. 
XI S (Tf Bydal: -(,D41CrAT,DHonand (5-4 
tov): X Ratal (2-1), 4, Duck ■*** (5-2). 4 
ran it, 3 (D Later) Tots C2.10; , Dual ft 
£220. CSF: £3.79. 

X43 (1 mil 31 8yd»£1, BOLD FAITH, D 
Holland (7-3 law); a, Brandi (9-2): X 
Uffttea of Hook* (ia-1); 4, S oe data tinM 

(8-1). 19 ran l, sM. 5. (W Uusoon} Tote 


£750: El-St £im C3L7t 12X0. Dnri F: 
£29X0. Trio: £334X0. CSF: CIS OS. Trtcnat 
131081. 

4. IS (94 ±t Bydays 1. BU2EN, T Sprite 

B 1a*k X OBh (5-2): S, Cktefiata 
4 run 1. at. (B Paalng) Tow. £240: 
nan. CSF- esji 

<48 CSf *rta> 1, BY THB CLASS, W R 
Swbriurti (18-2): *, Mtayrata delta 
(9-1 Gold Crvatad (18-11. 14 ran XX tP 
WaTwyn) Tote: £7.40: £290. £210. £2 B0. 
Dual F: £30X0. Trio; £5720 CSF: E634Q. 
PLACEPOnC&OtTtX QUADPOTi S7730- 
ri Ottal wu (tie star a me snow wttti 0 
convincing display In tne feature Christies 
Premium Bear CoreUttoro Slakes avur 
sevsn furlongs at Lei caster yesterday. 


Ricky Bowman, representing trainer 
ObvM Lexter, said: “He's done It well. I was 

pieawd wmt nbn. HeTs gone aoout his busk- 

noss vary wen and could M Aseot-beund 
now wtth the Jersey and St James’s Pataca 
Ms options. " 

Bryn Palling will soon be Stepping Ruzan 
up In grade toUowing the gelding’s front- 
naming effort to take the shc-furtong Old 
Original Conditions Stakes. 

“He's won qid» weU. He racod oh tb 
today and Kttte ftanXcapper Is Und to us he 
could go for a race race on tea SaturOty 
Bier Royal Ascot or the race at Tort (Wil- 
liam Hill Trophy). He's a nice horse on good 
around." said Pulling. 

• reantaiH r— i*«, page 14 


Folkestone Jackpot card 


GKBSHAWKMS 


TOP FORK 


6afyMD 
Deep Spec* 
TuheVjflw 
Baku Mad 


Laodcan Lane (pap) 
Qtate Happy 


1.40 fiafbMi Attain 

2.10 

2.40 

3.10 

3.40 

4.10 Dance Tollie Bast Tarawa 

4X0 Sen Parker Another Time 

5.10 My Learned fttaod Uy Laraned Prtaul 

RWn-handeO, inUatira track of im3t wtm Sff njvtn. StralgW S. 
fiotag: QDOd to Rmu finn h PJacra, * Denotes bfinkErs. 

Draw: Ugh numbers beX in spltt. 
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There Is another fly in the 
commercial omtmen^' the 
sauber team nave 



G ordon durie, the 

Scotland striker who 
endured a barren sea- 
son at Ibrox, walked with a 
noticeably jauntier gait yes- 
terday from the breakfast 
room at Scotland’s hotel here 
yesterday. 

His prospects of playing in 
the World Cup finals, which 
he had feared were dead and 
burled, had been resurrected. 

Durie sustained a ham- 
string injury against Colom- 
bia last Saturday night which 
convinced him that this 
warm-up tour was about to 
become a ni ghtmar e. “I really 
thought the dream was over,” 
he said. 

“I felt a little twinge in the 
muscle five minutes before 
the incident that caused me to 
go oft But when Jackie Mc- 
Namara crossed the ball, I in- 
stinctively stretched to reach 
it and I thought I was gone. 

a *I lay on the ground believ- 
ing it was over for me. 1 
thought I had pulled or tom 
the hamstring; that would 
have been at least a four-week 
recovery period.” 

Durie’s dread was dispelled 
yesterday when Scotland’s 
chief medical officer Profes- 
sor Stuart Hillis assured him 
that the muscle was neither 
pulled nor torn and that he 
might even he ready to play 
against the. United States at 
RFK Stadium in Washington 
on Saturday. 

“Stuart said that the mus- 
cle had gone into spasm.” said 
Durie. “That’s what caused 
the worry, but he said that it 
had released itself and it 
would be all right within a 
few days.” 

Durie’s good news was 
matched by that of Kevin Gal- 
lacher, Scotland's principal 
striker, who has been weak- 
ened by the effects of a stom- 
ach virus and had shed 51b at 
the weekend. 

The Scotland manager 
Craig Brown revealed that 
the Blackburn forward had 
trained hard and “very 
impressively”. 

"Considering the condition 
he had been to, his practice 
session was terrific," said 
Brown. “He ate yesterday and 
managed to keep the food 
down; but we win have to 
wait and see how he was dur- 
ing the night. That’s when he 
has been most severely af- 
fected since he caught this 
bug. 

"But the signs are very pos- 
itive and we are much more 
hopeful that be will be able to 
play at least some part of the 
match against the States. It’s 
important for him to have 
tune in a competitive envi- 
ronment before the World 
Cup." 


Potential saviour . . . Paul Gascoigne, who will win his 56th England cap today, tries his hand in goal after yesterday's training session Ross wnnajrd 

Birthday fitness test for Gazza 


David Lacey in La Manga on England’s 
outlook for today’s friendly with Morocco 


P AUL GASCOIGNE'S 
31st birthday today 
will find En glan d en- 
gaged in more sober 
pursuits than was the case 
on his 29th. when pictures of 
players pouring cocktails 
down their throats in a 
Hong Kong nightclub while 
reclining, in a dentist’s chair 
rather dampened the 
nation's view of its heroes 
shortly before Euro 96. 

This time Gascoigne will 
not even be able to cele- 
brate the occasion with a 
night in Casablanca, thus 
denying Gazza- watchers an 
opportunity to compare his 
performance with that of 
Harpo Marx in the film of 
the same name. 

After this afternoon’s 
friendly with Morocco the 
squad will return to their 
headquarters here in Spain 
before flying back to Casa- 
blanca on Friday for the 
game with Belgium which 
completes the warm-up pro- 
gramme. The players will 
then be kept on tenter- 


Boro lay out £2m welcome mat 
to persuade Pallister to return 

B RYAN ROBSON yesterday] Stadium of light, signings 
confirmed that the former I that are unlikely to gc 


hooks for 48 hours or so be- 
fore Glenn Hoddle an- 
nounces his squad of 22. 

“There are still a couple 
of spots to be settled,” the 
England coach said yester- 
day, '‘but fo r the moment no 
one knows they’re in and no 
one knows they’re out.” 

Most of the players, how- 
ever, can make reasonably 
intelligent guesses and Gas- 
coigne knows that, barring 
a serious injury, his name 
will be among those in- 
cluded when the coach 
reveals all on Monday. Hod- 
dle just needs to see evi- 
dence that the player is suf- 
ficiently matehrfit to last a 
game or the best part of one. 

Today, therefore, Gas- 
coigne is set to start his 
first England fixture since 
the friendly against Camer- 
oon six months ago, Hoddle 
having brought Mm on for 
the last half-hour of Satur- 
day’s disappointing 0-0 
draw with Saudi Arabia. 
The coach has clearly con- 
vinced himself that Eng- 


Rugby League 


land’s only link with the 
1990 World Cup remains 
the key to success in 
France, and Gascoigne 
would need to have an utter 
disaster against Morocco to 
force a change of heart. 

“Paul will start," the 
England coach confirmed. 
“The last thing I’ve wanted 
to do is pat him in too 
early, pat pressure on him 
and risk the boy getting an 
Injury. But Fm confident in 
saying that after today he'll 
be ready for 90 minutes. 

“Nevertheless we will 
only find out after 75 or 80 




minutes. That’s the time 
when we viQ have to decide 
whether or not we take him 
off. He’ll be going into a 
zone where he could pull a 
muscle or something.” 

Hoddle Is st£U hoping that 
Paul Ince, Gascoigne’s part- 
ner in England’s better per- 
formances, will be able to 
play after missing the Saudi 
game with an ankle Injury. 
However, the signs are not 
good as Ince was forced to 
pull out of training yester- 
day, when the trouble 
flared up once more. 

The situation, is not suffi- 
ciently critical to put his 
World Cup place in jeopar- 
dy but If the Liverpool 
player has to miss both 
matches the chances of 
Nicky Butt scraping into 
the squad as a midfield 
cover would improve. 

Ince, of course, is part of 
the spine of the side around 
which Hoddle will mould his 
team. Steve McManaman, 
on the other hand, may rep- 
resent the grumbling appen- 
dix about to be removed. 

McManaman has ap- 
peared in two internationals 
out of seven since annoying 
Hoddle by withdrawing 


i Grom last summer’s England 
programme. When the Liv- 
erpool winger was recalled 
I for the 1-1 draw in Switzer- 
land. the coach had him 
playing so deep he practi- 
cally became a right-back. 

If McManaman is not 
given a reasonable amount 
of playing time during the 
i two matches, then he can 
look forward to watching 
the World Cup on television. 
Less may be seen of Michael 
Owen but then he is Hod- 
dle’s Exocet, a misgiie ready 
to burst on opponents from 
below the horizon. 

Martin Keown, Ian 
Wright, Graeme Le Saux 
and Sol Campbell may all 
be in today, and Hoddle will 
want to run another check 
on Darren Anderton in one 
of the two matches. 

Whoever plays may find 
Morocco, coached by the 
Frenchman Henri Michel, as 
big a handful as the Saudis. 
They, too. have skilful play- 
ers — such as Salaheddine 
Bassir — capable of posing 
awkward questions of the 
defence. 

WHOLAHD ( possible . 3-4 -1-31: Walker. 
Keown, Adams. Compton; McManaman. 
Inca, Bony. Le Sau«: Gwcmgno; Wright 
Shoring ham. 


F errari win receive 
an annual *5 million 
(£3miIlionX 

£rom their competi- 
tors, because they are the 
gest box-office draw in For- 

of tta Concorde 
agreement which will govern 
for the next decade the mnlti- 
billion-dollar income from 
television coverage ofthe 
world championship, each or 
the other teams will put 
$250,000 annually intone Kal- 
ian team’s pot This will then 
be matched by Bernie Eccles- 
tone’s Formula One Adminis- 
tration organisation. 

These payments will sup- 
plement Ferrari’s television 
Income of £20 mOlton as last 
season’s runners-up. on a 
scale which ranges from 
$23 million annually for the 
world champion constructor, 
currently Williams, down to 
yog mm i nn for the sma llest 
teams, Minardi and TyrreLL 
The Concorde agreement 
was finally signed at the 
weekend's Monaco Grand 
Prix after two years of debate 
and threats of legal action. 

For Ecclestone, whose tele- 
vision operating arm owns 
the coverage rights for the 
c hamp ionship, it dears one 
hurdle separating him from a 
£1.5 billion Stock Exchange 
flotation of his business em- 
pire. However, he has stni to 
convince the KLf's compete- ■ 
tion commissioner Karel van I 
Miert that his television in- 1 
terests do not amount to an i 
unacceptable monopoly poal- ! 
tion under EU law. I 


Cycling 


qwiss-based sauoer 

2SJ3toi sign the agreement 
Peter Sauher’s ambftkms bust* 

Fritz 

Ss himself as a potenttol 
challenger to Ecdedungas Fl 
supnaST has aigwlttyt as 
tie Swiss team are ^ based 
side theSO be has gang** 
race in Fl independent of the 

TSS&Ito for the 

stumbling Jordan-Honda 
team, signing the agreement 
least guarantees financial se- 
curity as they struggle to 
regroup after a disastrous Mo- 
naco GP which saw Damon 
HD1 locked in a ferocious row 
I with the team owner Edme 
Jordan over the uncampefc- 
tiveness of his car. 

Jordan later responded 
with a robust statement ab- 
solving Bin and Ralf Schu- 
macher. effectively putting 
the blame on bis own design 
depa rtment under its techni- 
cal director Gary Anderson. 

wm finished two laps be- 
hind Mika Hakkinen's vic- 
torious McLaren and has said 
that the team have no chance 
of winning races this year 
with the current car. The 
problems wDl be addressed at 
a crisis meeting of the team 

management this week. 

“It was a pretty sorry end to 
a very, very difficult week- 
end,” said Jordan. “The cir- 
cuit here is unique but there 
are really no excuses for our 
performance.. 

“I think we Win have to go 
through some pain before 
thing s get any better. I cannot 
fault the drivers. I have no 
question mark over thenr" - .- 
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O’Grady lost 
but still gains 


WUIam Fotheringham 


S TUART O’GRADY may 
have got lost with 90 of 
his fellow riders on the 
PruTour yesterday but the 
Australian retained his over- 
all lead when the race 
reached Blackpool, and in- 
creased his advantage over 
his team-mate Chris Board- 
man to 17 seconds. 

The 115-mile stage over the 
Pennines and the Trough of 
Bowland saw fast, furious 
racing for the third day run- 
ning. It was dominated by a 
five-man break which in- 
eluded the King of the Moun- 
tains leader Jonathan 
Vaughters and Britain’s 
Mark Walsbam. They made 
their escape shortly after the 
start at the national cycling 
centre in Manchester. 

But for the first time in any 
race in Britain the leg was in- 
terrupted by a 35-minute en- 
forced rest when the quintet 
were stopped at the foot of the 
Trough after the bunch, in- 
cluding O’Grady and Board- 
man, had gone off course and 
been permitted to catch up. 

When the race resumed, the 
gap between breakaways and 
bunch was set at the same 


D confirmed that the former 
England centre-hack Gary 
Pallister, who was raised on 
Teesside, is on the verge of 
quitting Manchester United 
to return to promoted 
Middlesbrough. 

Boro’s manager Is keen to 
push through a deal to excess 
of £2 milli on to make the 32- 
year-old the first of several 
summer signings. 'The nego- 
tiations are ongoing but I 
don't want to say any more at 
the moment,” Robson said. 

With £20 million to spend 
on players Middlesbrough are 
confident they can compen- 
sate for Pallister's testimonial 
at United that could earn him 
around £500.000. 

peter Reid is plotting a 
double swoop on neighbours 
Newcastle United, having 
secured the goalkeeper Pavel 
Smicek on a free transfer and 
renewed his interest in Steve 
Howey. 

.The Sunderland manager 
had lined up five other top- 
line players for a move to the 


Stadium of Light, signings 
that are unlikely to go 
through following the failure 
to win promotion against 
Charlton on Monday. 

"We’ve got the best support- 
ers. the best stadium and now 
we’ve got to give them the 
best team,” said Reid, who 
has £10 million to spend, iron- 
ically twice as much as the 
Charlton manager Alan 
Curbishley. 

Southampton expect to 
complete the signing of Tot- 
tenham’s loyalist David How- 
ells on a free transfer by the 
end of the week. The 30-year- 
old Howells was being pur- 
sued by Derby Counts’ and 
Nottingham Forest but is be- 
lieved to be negotiating terms 
for a move to The DelL 

Stan Coliymore yesterday 
dismissed suggestions that 
his Aston Villa career was 
over. ‘T love being a Villa 
player.” said the £7 million 
striker. 

"I know that I haven’t done 
myself justice but I can do the 
business for the club.” 


Regretful Reilly feels his international door has closed 


CAR 

INSURANCE 
TOO HIGH? 

You must be talking to 
the wrong people 



Andy Wilson 

M alcolm reilly has 
spoken for the first time 
of his disappointment at 
Andy Good way's reappoint- 
ment as Great Britain coach 
and revealed that he does not 
expect to work in interna- 
tional football again. 

Reilly, who as coach from 
1387-1993 was the key figure 


Results 


Football 

WORLD CUP WARM-UP MATOfa Aw- 
m> Atom Argon Una 2 Soufi Africa 0. 

iMHDH UMHJA rbtt dhtato «to- 

offx L*» Palmas 3 OW*do 1 (Oviaao 

promo tod) 

(Unonsiw U-ai muu (Bucharest?. 
P A RS far toOH S* Germany 1 1 
Romania 0 (alter suddarMtooffi). 

Rugby Union 

MTVRMATIOMALi H|! 51 Scotland 26. 

Tennis 

RMCH om (Pansfc Hnt rownfc ; 
Mm G Kowto (Sr) bl C Aoflray (Fr) »-D. 
8-2, 6-2; M IIMlium (Sot) m S Dotedei 
(Cz| 7-6. 8-1. S-2 M QmY (Argl W S 
Brogue™ (SBJ 6-2. 6-2. 6-* « Kiatar i 
(Gerj M T Haas (Got) 6-1. 6-1 7-fl: V < 
Rafter (AuS) bt & Laroou (Con) 6-7. 3-6. ! 

to?. B-a. b- 2: m n uatsm i (awe) n a 

O' Brian (US! 6-2. o-l. 6-2. S-a P ft fa as* . 
(Gar) bt O Mutts (f r) 6~4. 1-6. *-«. 6-3. I 

6- 2: A Ha (Aus) M J Alonso (3p) 4-6, 6-3. I 
8-4. fi-£ D MrtMty (Slovak) bt 5 Campbell 

! ;. ) 6-3, 0-3. <W. «> (CrJ « 5 | 

ScnelKan (NSW) i-6, 8-2, s-s, 3 s — S: A coi» 
rafta (Sp) bt K Aloml (Mot) 6-3. 6-2. 0-6. | 
B-*; M Sans (Rus) bt A Agassi (US) 5-7. | 
J’-J. S~3, 3-0. H-Z P Vlaaate (Sp) « M 
woaatonte (Aui) 

■mte (Pr] M J Gaunard (Pr) 6-1. 6-4 64k J 
ARMrt VBa«a (Sp) bl J Sanctoc (Sp) 7-4 
3-fi. », 6-«, 6-* O Pazi P0 b» M BosWW 
(Swte) 5-2. 8-1, 4-8, «-«; H Arast) (Mar) M 
J Novak (Cx) 0-0. 6-2. 7-6; R Ka^aok 
(Noth) bt N Laponti (Etol B-4, 6-7. 

7- flj II OMmrf (Fr) M A Ports* (Sp) 6-3. 

8- 3, S-6, M. 1 l-B! J-M GMAbM |USI Bt M 
Radriguas (Aim 6-3. 6-2. 6-*: P awst 
(Sp) bt A ChssnokDv (Rus) 6-1. 6~*. 6-1: J 
BMAXw (Ff) « C Vine* (Got) 8-7. 6-3. 6-*. 
T-6: C nnfcl (Fr) W M FlHppto (Uro) 8-1. 
3-6. 7-6. I W. f-4: W Domlf (Ml Dt M 
Larasm (Sam) 7-8. 7-5. 7-8: M MwtaH 
(K) bt G hntfMRMc (CraWf) 7-6 7-6. 7-6: 

J Iter— so (US) bt P Hsarmus (Noth) 6-4. 
6-1. 7-6: AR w ai if — I |5p) at G Stehort 
ISA] 4-6. 7-6.6-a.S-l. HCtMMB (US) K A 
CnWma (Sp) 7-5. 6-4 6-2 O ftstebrg 
(Fr) CR A CM Pssqtmla (Fr) 2-6. 7-5. 7-5. 
1-8. 6-0: ■ Z ato lB f {Anal btP Korto (Cz) 

5- 0, S-2. 3-6. 4-6. 6-3.0 (Fr) WR 

Ranetorg (US) B-*. 6-4 6-6. 6-7. 8-6; 4 
to Urtfctei (N«B>) bt J Stemarma (Nmn) 

6- 7. 6-3. 6-2. 3-8. 6-2 

Woman ■ Uktorttna (Bus) W S Csac 
(US) 6-4. 6-a A taodmp-VteaH* [Spi at j 
Kanriarr (COT) 6-2. 7-5; C Crfstea (Rom, 
bt M Da Swank (SA) 6-1. 6-2; A Bnoal (Fij 
U B PauluB (Aut) 6-1. 7-6: T Stotor (US) 
K E CunXte (Ff} 7-6, 8-1; * PtetetU |fi! 


in re-establishing Great Brit- 
ain as a credible interna- 
tional force, and who guided 
the Newcastle Knights to the 
Australian Premiership last 
year, effectively reapplied for 
the position when he 
returned to England this 
year. 

But last month the Rugby 
League reappointed Good- 
way, who became coach for 
last November’s Super 


bt S CoccWni (ill 6-4. 8-3; M M a v mfc a 
(Am) M K-A Gwjo (Ausl 7-5. 6-J. C took 
(Zim) bt A Alcarjr (Spl 6-3. 4-6. 6-3, R 
rwa a imit i' (Rom) w J Husorova rS(ova*| 
6-?. 4-8. 6-3: M Sotaa (US) bl A Ellwood 
l Aus) 6-0, 6-2; S-H Parti (SKor) bt F Lu- 
tuani lit} 6-7. 6-1. 6-2 A-O BMot [Fr) bt N 
Vjf! Lcttum (Fr) 2-6. 6-3. 6-2 * Roaae- 
P a a oo w l (Sp) bt S Klocsel (Oar) 6-1. 8-2 
C Honda (US) bt B Sthuilz-McCvttiy 
(NettJ 6-3. 86 [ref), J Halani n»iniB»a 
(Fr) bl N Kljlmw (Japan) 6-1. 6-2, *W av- 
ow (Gar) bt N Miyagt [Japan) 3-6. 6-0, 
8-1. L DHMMX (US) bt Klmbort* Po 
I US) 8-2. 6-2 * Taacad (Fr) bt £ Rsevos 
lUS) 7-6. 6-2. 6-3; Q Logo Qarola |5p) W 
Y Bastrid Pndo) 6-3. 6-2. S Part Ha (it) bt 
STJ-ang WOKS IT all 8-2. 6-1: P to laiirim 
ISwnz) M A CotrizOT (SA) 6-«. 3-6. 8-6; ■ 
DtartMn (Arm bl Fong U (Cmns) 7-6. 
6-1. J Knew rSAl W A Gass (Gcrj W, 

8-4; L Horn (SA) bl C Ollonln [Fr) V6, 6-3. 
8-0, ■ Sonia (Sp) bt P Hy-tnulois (Can) 
6-1. 6-1, M Atroo (FrJ M S Appolmans 
(Bell 6-2 6-3. S WBBtena (US) HjNefat- 
ly (Can) 6-2. 1-6. 6-4. R oraoda mi bt J 
Leo (Tai) 7-6. 6-3: P Sotraa [Argj bl ft 
Bo&kova (Czj 3-6. 7-6. 9-7; C Itettiw 
(Sp( be U Lamarrs (Fn 6-1. 6-1; D wan ; 
ttoaat (Boi) bt m Grzybowska (Pol) 7-& 
3-6. 84; ■ OMtona (Bel] K L Gtanir* 
Rubbl (Frt 6-2. 6-7. 6-3. 

Athletics 

ALL-TKRRAl X MARATHON] Sms 
■ ri flaa trail raaa, MoWo n 1. A Peara&n 
(Longwood) 34mm 32s bu 2 A Passey | 
(Boomsgrove) 34 42 3. K Padessa (Bot- ! 
ara«o). Onwala t. Pearson 53.46; 2 Pas- 
sey 54 02: 3 0 Burrows (BlrchthM) 54.48. 

Basketball ! 

NBAi Finals! tatam confarotoac imJK ' 
ana B6 CNcago 84 (series level at 2~!) 

Cricket 

AON TROPHTi OteMp CCS Darnyi 210 
pi M s vtoason 45. M V S tuHoStnoi Our - 
hem 211-1 (S Hutton 56. u A RosAberry 
90no, G A Daley 39no). Ouriiam won by 
nine wickets, ■oh) stone. Surrey 57-1 
( 123 overs;. Abandoned. IMwHwot LOTOS 
206-9 (S A RtcfWrd&Qn 56). UKHttSto 
2D8-6 IR A Ketdsborough 9Sm). MMdx 
won fay Ova wtekots 

reCOMD » COTP ( 11 0 ): XMAmnlw- 
stert Glows 365-1 p R Hewson iTino. R 
J Comma i03no) v woics. Warta Yorks 
323-6 dee P A Chapman ssno. C r Tarior 
83. G M MH3 ws 73). Glam I&-2 
MWOR COUNTSdS CnRW [11 01. Mar- 
lows Sultolk 214- 9 (K M Wfcwunya 77, 
Colo 4-60) Buck 153 -a (P □ Atkins 7Bne). 

Cycling 

QdiQ VITAUAt B te to 10 (Voato to Ma- 
cotala, 212km): I. M Cipofimi (R) Sooco 
Shf 10mm 43sec; 2 S Uortmalta (Iti S aw 


League series against Austra- 
lia, until the proposed World 
Cup in 2000. 

Reilly, who is expected to 
leave Newcastle at the end of 
the season and has been 
linked with St Helens, said 
yesterday: “I would have 
loved the opportunity to have 
another crack at it. I had a 
word with the hierarchy 
when I was in England. 1 just 
wanted another opportunity 


3. E Loonl no Saltan, 4. F Arozzl (nj Has 
Mary, 5. F Boklate IR) FH&o SCOW 8 . A 
Pclacow (it) Serigno all si Ownin 1 . A 
Zuotfa (Swltzf FasSns 48hr 46m(n 26sac Z 
M Barton (it) Aatca at Ssoc. 3. L LoMonc 
(Fn Pom 50; 4. P ToMarr (Rus) Mapai 56: 6 . 
P Sows IdolU (B) saaco 57; 6 . M Pantanl [It) 
Uersaiorw Una 1 X32. 

TOUR OP ■RTAMi Tbtoi atwgw (Man- 
cfrostei 10 BUtchpool. IHkm)' 1 , J Swaat 
(Aus) Blgmal Auber 93 4nr 39mtn 35sac. 2, 
M BacAstwn (Swe) Gan; 3. S O'Grady 
(Aus) Gan: 4. G Wncapia (US) US Postal 
Service. 6 . L Augar (Fr) Blgmal Alitor 83. 
fi. D UcKanzla (Aus) Nauonot warn on si 
fturili I, O'Grady 131* 57min 9s sc; Z C 
Boardman (GO) Gan at I7sam X D Bsran- 
owsM (Pol) US Postal Sonrica Si. 4. Hlneo- 
pie 31, 6, N Stsotians (Aus) FasUna«;B.C 
Nowtcm (OB) Brit* 97. 

Hockey 

WORLD CUP (UtrocM. Nadi): Mww Ote-w 
At India 1 Now Zealand 0; Germany 4 Can- 
ada4j Netnertonda 4 Soutn Koras 2 . 
Wnm— Group Ai Scottand 2 Chins 1; 
South Africa 2 US 1; Australia 3 Germany 

0. Rtotapt 1 . Australia (to. Ptsi 2 ): 2 . 
OOTtnany (4-3); 3. SA (4-0: 4, Scotland 
(4-6); 5, US (*-3); fl. Chtna fV-O)-' Australia 
qualify tor samMimtlo. 

Ice Hockey 

KHU HwIIh Ipsterw Cowti Washington 3 
Buffalo 2 ( 0 C series total at 1 - 1 ). 

Evening Racing 

Kaxham 
BJO(Ste4f IlOyrtO 

B Storey [4-11 FavJ: a, Caiwd*B W wr 
(6-3); 3, sqmm (IB- 1 ). 3 ran. ZX. dial 
(J Charlton) Toto: El*. Dual F: CLIO. 
CSF. £1.53. NR: SUrn rf n rtaiB. 7M (2ro> 

1 , OVAHAMOV ISAM, B Sttrey ( 8 - 1 ): a. 
Danteota fteto (4-6 FavT. >. M*tars 
MHM ( 11 - 4 ). 6 ran. 18. 6 (J GladsM] 
Toiec ESJOi £1J0. C1.10. Dual F: EX70. 
CSF: £8.87. NR: Alpine Pantbar. Eastern 
Project TJ» tswi> 1 , mmev. Mr S Our- 
adt ( 11-8 Far); a, Ha B a rol ste (11-4): 4, 
Moubrnt (8-1). ff ML ft & (F Jordan) Tote; 
S3 00 ; El. ID, Cl 10 . £100. Dual F; £240. 
Trto: noaL CSF: CSte. Trfcaet Clfi.OS. 
NR: Ooh Ah Cantona. Ooaeo* Bri^de. 
6 LOO (2m « IlOyite* 1, WOOOPOKO 
OAU, R Johnson {7-3 J« Fav). a, 
bot h at Wok (7-2 Jl Faw), 3, z t tw tfmi 
Bw (5-1). 10 ran. 10, 9- (Mm Lucinda V 

Rus«m Tote sstoo: n.so. njo. £ 2 . 10 . 

Dual F: CB. 10 . Trim £10.50. CSF: £14.78. 
NR: Come Duka. 8-30 ( 2 m 47 1 lOyda> 
1 . atovAC, n Johnson (6-2); R> Fm nt* 
■tel (11-8 Fsv); S, H irra o b [11-1). 8 
ran 9 . is (Miss tiidlnd* V RmsaO) Tobr 
C2 S0. E1.40. C1.10. Cm DU 8 I F. £2-50. 
Trim £13.50. CSF: E867. TrtcaftE E29-W. 
NR. Oakler. <UW p«> 1, HUM COWS, 
N HMAby (5-i): a, crorum Uk* (KH); 


because of the experience I 
have gained in Australia." 

The St Helens forward Paul 
Sculthorpe did not break his 
sternum at Halifax last Sun- 
day but is a major doubt for 
the weekend's home game 
against Leeds. 

Keighley have signed the 
prop Adam Fogerty part-time. 
He has played Tor Warrington 
this season but needs time for 
his acting career. 


I 3, Rad Jan* Jar IMl Ewi-ns Fav KlnOn 
Croovy S ran 3. nv jq Moaro) Tola. 
C11S0, £1 JO. £i 90 Dual F ClSjjo. CSF 
C39 70 NR: Don I Forom Curtis. Maadow.' 
I Burn. The Nwo Waltz 
QUADPOTi £64 10 PtACEPOT; C132J3) 

Sandown 

6.16(101 IAjnUR 1, VILLAGE NATIVE. 
I H Price 133-1 IS a. Hew Go* Glorv ( 15 -a 
Fjv). J, Alroiote (6-4). 13 ran Nk. lit (K 
Cunningham-Brown) T «*». C41H0: 0S.70 
Cl 80. El 50 Dual F. E65.50. Trio ES4 70‘ 

amnORTV, T Quliwi (13-1). a. “m 
?’***•' I’O-ll Fowl. 3, Qrobnatw (20-1). 
6 ten 3. uho. (P Coin Toto - C13.00 - DJffl 
Cl 20. £350 Dual F. Mfl.M CSF. 

Tricasl; C2MJ& 7.1 B (flf Oydab 1, Burr 
ALLAVC L DaHarl I3-1)'T -^7^1 

•Iwbm IB — 1 1 Fav); 3, MewtotewPolSl 
ISTm L™? - 3X. *«d IM Chan inn) Tote- 
C3 90. Cl 90. El 30 Dual F El B0. CSF 

*“■ M J Wnano (9-2). St, (Imte H4-.ii. 
3, B ro wn [li-2|. 11-4 Fay One So 
(M Slouto) Tote 
B;40. Cl 90. C2S0. £2.20 Dual F. C4S6Q 
“ . CSF: NR ' Runnirtg 

gjgB-1* (in 6t> 1, VBRQMCA 
FAAMCO, T Quinn (3-1): 3, iJm.i. 

itplrjtEzsr c ** an * 13-1 Fav). B ran. 
*5 * MogOOTl T 0 «: £4.00; C1.50. C4 50. 
n 70. Duel F. CI21J0. Trio; ETsoo CSF - 
12,4 4T- NH- Swamtoiiw 
Stanly. Ml dm 2f Tyda): 1, OaNCINc 
FnAtmUt, WTR Swlnburn (B -11 fwl i 
*1 Uita (33-1).' 1g 

S^a S, r?J M rJ S 5 u l Bl J ote Cia °: Cl 30. 
CLIO, £530 Dual F: EB^O. Trip: £4201 
CSF. £10 ». NR Sda Wove. ™ 

OUMDPOTl C4 00 PUCOontS.BO. 


Sport in brief 

Basketball 

The Manchester Giants have 
appointed the American Nick 
Nurse as coach to place of 
Brandon, who resigned 
this month, writes Rob Dug- 
dale. Nurse, 30, coached 
Derby to 1990-91, Birming- 
ham from 1995-97 and Ostend 
last season. 

The Indiana Pacers beat the 
reignmg champions Chicago 
®£jjf to level their best- 
Eastern Conference 
Championship series at 2-2, 
R^gie Miller buried a thr£ 
shot with less than a 
second left on the clock to 
«*ure the victory afteTthe 
Bulls guard Scottie PippS 


value as when the pursuers 
had taken a wrong turn and 
reached a dead end. However, 
after half an hour attempting 
to keep their "stiffened limbs 
warm, the leaders had lost 
their momentum and the 
chase in the bunch, led inl- 
I tiaily by Boardman and 
O'Grady’s Gan team and sub- 
sequently by the Britons of 
BriteVoice, was ferocious, 
rarely dropping below 35mph 
on the wind-assisted run off 
the fells. 

The sprint between the 35- 
rider leading group along the 
Promenade was equally ftiri- 
ous and saw the young Aus- 
tralian Jay Sweet triumph 
ahead of Gan’s beach-blond 
Swede Magnus Backstedt, 
with O’Grady in third and 
claiming more time-bonus 
seconds. 

Today: Chester to Nottingham, 
95 miles. 

• Mario CipolliDi demon- 
strated why he is called the 
“King of Sprints" when he 
won his fourth stage in six 
days in the Giro d ’Italia. The 
31-year-old Tuscan pipped his 
compatriots Silvio Martinello 
and Endrio Leonl on the line 
to take the 1314-mile loth leg 
from Vasto to Mace rata in 5hr 
lOmin 43sec. 


, had missed two free throws 
■with 2.9 seconds r emaining 
and Chicago leading 94-93. 
Michael Jordan, who scored 
28 points, missed a shot on 
the buzzer for the Bulls. 

Rugby League 

The Salford stand-off Steve 
Blakeley will miss the next 
two matches after being con- 
cussed in Sunday's defeat at 
iiOndon Broncos. 

Athletics 

Denise I^wis, the world sit 
JJE has withdrawn 
from a heptathlon in Gotzis,- 
^jstrm, at the weekend be- 
writes Dun ■ 
canMackay. -q have a minor 

she ^Sd ^ ^ evente ’” 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 16 86 + 


Fixtures 


Football 

KING HASS AN II INTBRNATIONAL 

CUftJWguimv Franco ,7.30): England v 

Rugby League 

ALLUUtCBi Halifax 1 / St Hdlana (7, Ml - S! 
Hetans » Salfonl (7.30). 

Cricket 

™« l . (, , 0. om, 

(fey): OroHr flmlai I rt tro lu i i Lcicos- 
tarahlre * Kant. » 

Esoax. TNa tool: Sun fry v Luneanhin, 
Haa t A ngla y i Vorknlilrt' y Durham V- 
TOUR HATCH (11.0. ono toy) Ston* 
UinW Covnffw y South Alrtenna 
HCOffD XI CSMIP (11,0. ihrcn 

toll Rariu Northoma y Home 


ArSBnal 00 M.«1rt T 

Astoft Villa m Town 

Barnsley !2 P^Town 

B*fm.City ” ^United 

&ackbu ^ S LeicestarCfty 

Bolton £ 

BranMotd -g JJ an - Cit y 

Burnley __ Man - United 

Celtic 2 “Wtltesbfough 

Chelsea Mlllwall 

Cov »’b> Cify 70 

Palace 7? ^^Oty 

£5^ 7*K nF<W " 

Sri's, 


74 Shefflew United ii«8 - 

7J Sheffield vfod., 

74 Southampton -..'-90 . 
77 Spurs gt 

■JJ StoHaOty 
I® Sweterland . 93 
®® Whtford '..93 
Bl West kam ", .~r.9k, 
** Wimbledon » 
te Wolves '• go 

« WOULD COP 

BB England - 07 

47 Scotland ; 93 

33 General 99 


^ehi 

wf>ts .4 \ ■ « 

‘ ■ -V?; « 
*■ 
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1 ^Guardian ' 
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Tennis 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Stephen Bierleyon defeat for the fans’ favourite in the first round of the French Open in Paris 

Agassi beaten by teenage qualifier 






jj? 


i- 





*■ ^ 

i° lii? 



F OR Andre Agassi, 
Marat Safin was fe 
{*"- Just when every- 
j “ay was antlclpat- 
a mouth -watering 
second-round match be- 

t ” ee ? the charismatic 
American and the reigning 
trench Open champion, 
trustavo Kuerten of Brazil, 
°P stepped the 6ft 4in 18 - 
year -old Spanish-speaking 
Russian qualifier to blast 
Agassi into oblivion. 

There was a further upset 
late yesterday when the Ar- 
gentinian q ualifier Hsithi 
Zabaleta defeated the No. 2 
®eed Petr Korda 6 - 0 , 6-2, 
*r+±+ 6 ~ 3 - This year's 
Australian Open diamplon 
has shown only spasmodic 
form since his first Grand 
Slam triumph but had not 


been expected to go out this 

early. 

The poster sellers along 
the Avenue de la Porte d’Au- 
teml, leading to Roland Gar- 
ros, have their fingers on 
the commercial poise, and 
always prominent among 
their displays is the shaven 
bead of AgassL indeed, de- 
spite this 6-7, 7-5, 6-2. 3-6, 
6-2 first-round defeat they 
will probably continue to 
sell more glossy pictures of 
him than anyone save Anna 
Kournikova. daring the next 
12 days, and scramble to 
find any at aQ of Safin. Bat 
by die start of the next mil- 
lennium there seems every 
chance that the face of this 
young man will become 
every bit as well known. 

It was not as if Agassi had 


not seen him coming. Safin, 
who is based in Valencia 


with his coach Rafael Men- 
sua, made his Davis Cap 

debnt against the United 
States this year, losing to 
Agassi in straight sets. 

Perhaps that win had 
lulled Agassi into a false 
sense of security. More 
likely this defeat was an- 
other example of the for- 
mer No. 1’s waning powers. 

Afterwards Agassi, bis 
arm held stiffly by his side 
inside his sweater, com- 
plained of a sore shoulder. 
"I just didn't close out the 
points, which is rare for 
me,” he said. 

The truth is that Agassi 
does not have the venom of 
old on his groundstrokes. In 
this year's final of the Lip- 


ton Championships he was 
outhit by Chile’s Mar ceto 
Rios, the favourite here, 
and yesterday it was Safin's 
torn to pommel him. 

Agassi’s shoulder prob- 
lem may well have arisen 
from his efforts to match 
Safin’s power. Be had not 
Played since losing on day 
in the Munich final to 
Sweden's Thomas Bnqvist 
three weeks ago. “I’ve been 
hitting a lot of big shots in 
practice, and maybe my 
shoulder took more abuse 
than it’s used to.” 

Astonishingly this was 
only Safin’s fifth senior 
match. As a 14-year-old he 
left Moscow fbr Spain, spon- 
sored by a Swiss bank. He 
comes firom a tennis-playing 
family — his mother, Ivan- 


ova, is a coach and played at 
Roland Garros as a Junior— 
and be has already been 
Signed HP by the Interna- 
tional Management Group. 

Ominously it took Agassi 
an hour to win the opening 
set, and any hopes he had 
that Safin might roll over 
were immediately dispelled 
as the young Muscovite 
reeled off countless cleanly 
struck winners while gener- 
ating astonishing p* 1 ** off 
these relatively slow courts. 

Agassi occasionally flexed 
his shoulder bat not once 
did he call for the trainer, 
and when he took the fourth 
set he seemed unhindered, 
whicb he later confirmed. 

Superficially the final set 
hinged on a call that went 
against Agassi, giving Safin 


Rugby Union: England go down under 


An exile 


irady lost 
t still gains 


his late 
chance 
to travel 

lanMalinonthe 

tong shot who flies 
out to the southern 
hemisphere tonight 


, Y SUMMER’S end Rich- 
,ard Pool-Jones may 
'have One claim to feme- 
the only Englishman to be 
victorious at Paris’s futuris- 
tic Stade de France fills year. 

[n January, England's 
Grand Siam ambitions were 
hurled at the venue for the 
football World Cop final- And 
the three lions will have to 
reach the .semi-finals if they 
are even to make it to Paris, a 
tan order for a team unable to 
defeat Saudi Arabia. 

The 28-year-old rugby back- 
packer, something of a throw- 
back in these pofeced profes- 
sional times, helped his dub 
Stade Frangais to a 37-10 de- 
feat of Perpignan 10 days ago 
to win the French Champion- 
ship final , a feat that pro- 
pelled hi™ Into foe 37-man 
England squad. 

Foal-Janes was named as a 
late replacement for the in- 
jured Neil Back, whose with- 
drawal foam the southern be- 
mispebre tour added to the 
woes of the England coach 
Clive Woodward, who is al- 
ready missing a whole XV of 
injured or jaded players. 
Jaded is something Pool- 
Jones is not, despite a fero- 
cious season in an unforgiv- 
ing competition. 

“Wearing the white shirt 
with the red rose would be 
wonderfol and Td like to 
make It with a top English 
dub,” he said. He has to make 
up for lost time; since leaving 
Wasps for Biarritz seven 
years ago, he has had two 
knee operations which each 
kept him out for 18 months. 

PoabJones bad talks with 
Wasps last summer before de- 
ciding to stay with Stade, but 
the Wasps director erf rugby 
Nig»l Melville is not sur- 
prised at the relatively un- 
known Pool-Jones’s call into 
the England squad. *TJ may 
not have had much of a look- 
in when he played here but 
it’s no surprise to me to see 
him selected. Be is a special- 
ist No. 7 and a very 
player,” Melville said. 


Hockey 


Coming through - . - the England newcomer Richard Pool-Jones in action for Stade Francois this season 


Stade Francais bad not won 

the French Championship for 
90 years until they thrashed 
Toulouse, file hlusbloods of 
French rugby, 36-3 to reach 
this month’s showpiece final. 
Woodward had watched Foot 
Jonas in action during the sea- 
son and decided to revive a tra- 
dition of finding English 


forwards in the tough environ- 
ment cf French r*uh rugby. 

After his school days in 
Macclesfield alongside the 
Sale back and fellow squad 
member Jos Ba se ndeH, Pool- 
Jones won two Blues at Cam- 
bridge. His mentor, the coach 
Tony Rodgers, said; “The raw 
ingredients have always been 


there, and be has a good atti- 
tude. He’s just been out of 
people's minds for a long 
time. Tm delighted for him.” 

Pool-Jones does have the' 
open-side Canker’s knack of 
being in the right place at the 
right time. His first French 
Championship final in 1992 
was for Biarritz against Tou- 


lon, the last game of one of the 
sport’s greats. Serge Blanco. 
Biarritz lost, but L’Equipe 
remarked on “an eye-catch 
ing game by the young 
Englishman’*. 

Perhaps Australia should 
not have been quite so dismis- 
sive of England's reserves of 
strength. 


Annan joins the hundred club 


A LYSON ANNAN, Aus- 
tralia’s outstanding 
midfielder, scored her 
100th international goal 
yesterday to steer her 


Cricket 

Benson & Hedges Cup 
Quarter Final 

0930 16 13 + 


Live commentary 
& score updates 


MHdtessx 33 v Essex 26 

YbriishSr* 41 v Durban 25 

Letes. 32 y Kent 30 

*SU!8p S7 v *Lanc& ' 31 
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country to a 3-0 victory 
over Germany and aplace 
in the women’s World Cap 
semi-finals on Friday, 
writes Pat Rowley in 
UtreOtt- They will play the 
Netherlands or Arge ntina . 

Annan, suffering from a 
heavy cold, had to watt 
until fire 66th minute for 
her goal In her 155th 

international. 

Germany, again m i ss in g 
the Injured Brttta Becker, 
had previously been unable 
to prevent Blanca Langfaam 
converting their oppo- 
nents’ first corner and Say 
Starre putting the finishing 
touch to another, 

Germany’s defeat means 
that their expected semi- 
final place Is not assured 
and their men’s team were 
«ian bpid up when. In tor- 
rential rain, Canada scored 
twice in the last 10 minutes 
to draw 4-4. 

Scotland beat China- 2-1 
to retain their slim hope of 
mairing the semifinals, hot 
they will have to beat Ger- 
many by five goals today. 


Weakened Scotland warm-up for tour of 
Australia with embarrassing defeat by Fiji 


SCOTLAND suffered a hu- 
^Hmiliating 51-26 defeat 
against Fiji la Suva yesterday, 
the Pacific islanders scoring 
seven tries to two In securing 
their first win against a Five 
Nations country. 

Thousands of Fijians 
watched, some of them 
perched In trees outside the 
National Stadium, and many 
invaded the pitch before car- 
rying the players and the New 
Zealand-born coach Brad 
Johnstone to file dressing 
room after the final whistle. 

For Scotland the result 
could not have come at a 
worse time as they prepare to 
play seven matches in Austra- 
lia, including two Tests. It 
was also their seventh defeat 
in eight Tnatrjhes fhis season. 

Fiji’s victory was as em- 
phatic as it was unexpected 


representing a high-water 
mark for a team who before 
yesterday could boast only a 
13-13 draw wife the 1973 Eng- 
land team and a 24-21 victory 
over the 1977 Lions. 

Fiji, who were trailing 9-3 
after seven minutes, led 13-12 
at half-time and were never in 
trouble after that as they ran 


in five second-half tries. Fero 
Lasagavibau soured a hat- 
trick while his fellow wing 
Aisea Tmlevu, the flanker 
Apisai Naeyo, fell-back Jone- 
tani Waqa and prop Joeli Ve- 
tayaki all got a tiy apiece. 

Leicester's Waisale Serevi 
fc falrpd four co nv e rsi o n s and a 
penalty while the fly-half Niki 
Little kicked a conversion 
and a penalty. 

Derrick Lee kicked four 
first-half penalties for Scot- 
land and converted tries from 
the right wing Hugh Gflmour, 
making his debut and hooker 
Gordon Bulloch. “We’ve got 
tough gamp under our 
belt,” said their coach Jim 
Tdfbr. “We didn’t play partic- 
ularly well In feet we didn’t 
play like an international XV. 
but we can only do better." 

Teller, who fielded a de- 
pleted side, blamed Scotland’s 
IhtIc of depth on English dubs 
who. Is said, were protecting 
feelr Interests at the expense 
of fee international game. 
The Newcastle trio Doddle 
Weir, Alan Talt and Gary 

Armstrong are aU absentees. 

Robert Hawley will captain 
Wales when they tour South 


Africa and Zimbabwe next 
mnnfh The LfrinR anri Cardiff 
scrum-half was not an auto- 
matic choice after captaining 
bis country In a disappoint- 
ing Five Nations campaign. 
Yesterday the caretaker- 
coach D ennis John said: “He 
got the job because we believe 
he is a good leader. We made 
the decision on Friday and 
told Rob on Saturday. 

“Wife Garin Jenkins as 
vice^&ptain, we have another 
player who. like Rob, is wen 
respected. We fed they can do 
a great job for Welsh rugby.” 

Injuries to the prop Paul 
Wallace and lock Malcolm 
O’Kelly have ruled them out 
of Ireland’s game with Bo- 
land, fee first of their South 
Africa tour. Neither Wallace, 
who has a groin strain, nor 
O’Kelly (knee injury) is 
thought to be a serious doubt 
for other games. 

FUL- W«ja; TuJIevo, SarovaU (cam}. 
Nikauta. UMflSvttmu; Little. Ratnka; 
Vemyau, Rnila. Tags, Katalau. Hatwalui, 
Nsave, TSMflRaaknia. Mocaium. 

SCOTUUfO: Lm; Qtlmoirr, Murray, 
JVdln*. LongsffiK; Townsend. Redpato; 
McOwtam. BMtodL Proudtoot Grimes, 
Murray, Wainwlgbl (captj, RoxburgH. 
Patera. 



Old faithful . . . Andre Agassi shows bis age yesterday 


a quick break and the clos- 
ing momentum. But by now 
the American’s game was 
shredding test -whereas Sa- 
fin grew ever stronger. 

Before Agassi's exit all the 
day’s emotion had centred 
on Monica Seles. Her father, 
Karotf, died 12 days ago, and 
Seles's decision to play here 


was obviously a difficult 
one. But she very much be- 
lieves it is what her father 
would have wished, and her 
mnther Louisa is here to 
support her. Seles, wearing 
her father’s wedding ring on 
a chain around her neck, de- 
feated Annabel Ettwood of 
Australia by 6-0. 6-2. 



Robert Armstrong finds Woodward’s 
men upbeat as they begin their arduous trip 

Tyros face 



NYONE who believes 
England will be in 
deep depression and 
when they 
fly to Brisbane tonight on the 
first leg of tbeir tour of the 
southern hemisphere could 
not be further from the truth. 
Clive Woodward, the England 
coach, may have lost 14 
senior players because of in- 
juries and family pressures 
but his 38-man squad, which 
includes 18 uncapped mem- 


Itinerary 


Saturday Jane 6 v Australia 
(Suncorp Stadium, Brisbane, 
8pm local time). 

Saturday June 13 v New 
Zealand A (Rugby Park. Ham- 
ilton, 735pm). 

Tuesday June 16 v New Zea- 
land Academy (Homestead 
Stadium, Invercargill. 235pm). 
Saturday June 20 v New 
Zealand (Carisbrook, Dun- 
edin. 235pm). 

Tuesday June 23 v New Zea- 
land Maoris (International 
Stadium. Rotorua, 735pm). 
Saturday Jane 27 v New 
Zealand (Eden Park. Auck- 
land, 235pm). 

Saturday July 4 v South Af- 
rica (Newlands, Cape Town, 
5.15pm). 


bers, regards the seven-match 
tour as the opportunity of a 
rugby lifetime. 

The prospect of winning a 
place in the team announced 
today for next Saturday’s 
opening Test against Austra- 
lia provides Woodward's am- 
bitious young hopefuls with 
all the motivation they 
require. Even if the majority 
of newcomers do miss out in 
Brisbane, several of than are 
certain to be given a chance 
in fee two-Test series in New 
Zealand or the final interna- 
tional against South Africa In 
Cape Town on July 4. 

,r We have a number of ex- 
citing young players who 
have come up from fee Onder- 
21 team and below,” Wood- 
ward said. “Their chance to 
show what they can do may 
have come earlier than we ex- 


pected but if four or five of 
them «in stake a solid claim 
for an England place the tour 
will have been worthwhile.” 

In feet the gloomy forecasts 
feat followed the withdrawal 
of England's senior pros have 
overlooked fee presence of 
seasoned back-row campaign- 
ers such as Ben Clarke, voted 
best Lions player on fee 1993 
tour to New Zealand, and 
Gloucester’s Steve Ojomoh, as 
well as arguably the most 
effective second-row partner- 
ship in Europe, Garath 
Archer and Danny Grewcock. 
All four can reasonably ex- 
pect to figure in England's 
line-up along wife fee No. 8 
Tony Diprose, fee new cap- 
tain Matt Dawson, fee wing 
Austin Healey and fee gifted 
foil-back Matt Perry. 

Woodward, though, will be 
aware that his front-row and 
midfield selections could 
make or break fee tour. In fee 
absence of Jason Leonard fee 
coach has controversially 
chosen to leave behind Dar- 
ren Garforth, who would cer- 
tainly have anchored the 
scrum at tight-head. The late 
addition of the loose-head 
prop Tony Windo gives Eng- 
land the option of an all- 
Gloucester front row with 
Phil Greening at hooker and 
Phil Vickery at No. 3. 

The midfield could present 
Woodward with his biggest 
headache, given fee absence 
of WiD Greenwood, Jeremy 
Guscott, Nick Greeostock and 
Phil de Glanvflle. Neverthe- 
less fee scintillating domestic 
form of Saracens’ Steve Ra- 
venscroft and Sale’s Jos Bax- 
endell, and the all-round foot- 
balling gkiRg of Nick Beal, 
suggest England have reason 
to feel optimistic in this 
department 

As ever, fee selectors, who 
now include Brian Ashton, 
Woodward’s former coaching 
colleague at Baft, have been 
pondering long and hard over 
the fly-half job: Alex King, 
Mark Maple toft and fee flexi- 
ble Perry, who could be 
switched from fan-back, ap- 
pear to be the chief candi- 
dates, and Richard Butland 
must also be in fee running. 


Cricket 


Thorpe 
set to 
stiffen 

Surrey 


G RAHAM Thorpe looks 
set to return from a 
disc injury fbr Surrey’s 
Benson and Hedges Cup quar- 
ter-final against Lancashire 
at The Oval today. 

Thorpe’s inclusion win not 
only be vital to his county, 
but to England as well with 
only one championship round 
before the first Test against 
South Africa begins at Edg- 
baston next Thursday. 

The classy left-hander was 
badly missed in fee middia 
order as England slipped to a 
losing 2-0 deficit in fee Tex- 
aco one-day series before win- 
ning at Headingley on 
Sunday. 

Thorpe, who went swim- 
ming yesterday, said: ’Tm 
very optimistic. I’ve com- 
bined treatment and stretch- 
ing exercises to be ready for 
fee quarter-final.” 

The Lancashire captain Wa- 
shn Akram is battling to get 
fit from a shoulder injury sus- 
tained a g ai n st Essex in the 
recent championship match. 
If be has to stand down, the 
England batsman John Craw- 
ley will take over the 
captaincy. 

In other quarter-finals 
today, Middlesex will be try- 
ing to reach their first B&H 
semi-final for 12 years against 
Essex at Lord’s. Ashley 
Cowan and Peter Such may 
return from injury for Essex. 

Kent win include Robert 
Key against Leicestershire at 
Grace Road as a reward for 
his 54 against South Africa 
last week. Leicestershire win 
give a late fitness test to the 
England all-rounder Chris 
Lewis, who has been under 
intensive treatment for a hip 
injury. 

Also feeing a fitness check 
is Yorkshire's England 
bowler Chris Sflverwood be- 
fore fee tie against Durham at 
Headingley. The Durham cap- 
tain David Boon is set to 
return after recovering from 
a broken toe. 

The former Worcestershire 
pace man Paul Thomas has 
been called up by Minor 
Counties to play fee South 
Africans at Stone in 
Stafiordshire. 


Ice Hockey 


Sabres spiky 
over winner 

W ASHINGTON Capitals 
recovered to tie their 
Stanley Cup semi-final series 
wife Buffalo Sabres at 1-1 
with a disputed overtime 
goal, writes Vk Batchelder. 

The Sabres camp cl ai med 
that Todd Krygier’s goal, 
which gave fee Capitals a 3-2 
victory in front of their fens 
at fee US Airways Arena, 
rump after “icing ", which 
occurs when the puck is 
struck through the air from 
one end of fee rink to the 
oilier. Icing, an offence which 
normally stops play, is often 
used by teams under pressure 
to break their rivals’ rhythm. 

'B uffal o also «aiii that Peter 
Bondra bad a skate across the 
goal crease when he netted 
Washington’s first Television 
replays showed that Buffalo 
had cause for complaint 
"Two of those shouldn’t 
have counted,” said Matthew 
Bamaby. fee scorer of the 
second Sabres goal, "but Tm 
sure we’ve had our breaks 
over the years, too." 
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Ageing Agassi bites the dust, page 15 


Woodward fires young guns, page 15 


Epsom invites Courte° u j?P^ 


Ferrari rake in millions, pagejjj: 


T affarel aims 

for West Ham 


Paddy Agnew in Rome and Russell Thomas report 


T HE Brazil goal- 
keeper Claudio Taf- 
farel may move to 
West Ham on a two- 
year contract. 

Taffarel, who is in France 
with the Brazil squad prepar- 
ing for his third successive 
World Cup, reportedly said 
one of his agents is negotiat- 
ing with West Ham, but the 
deal has not been confirmed. 

West Ham's manager Harry 
Redknapp hac been keen to 
keep the French intemaional 
goalkeeper Bernard Lama, 
who came on loan from Paris 
St-Gennain last season, hot it 
Is almost certain Lama will be 
a PSG player again next 
campaign 

Taffarel, who plays in 
Brazil for Atletico Mineiro, 
said he looked forward to a 
new challenge -abroad after a 
disappointing four-year spell 
with Parma and Reggiana in 
Italy from 1990. 

The 32-year -old has fallen 
out with the Atletico Mineiro 
chairman, who told Taffarel 
he earns too much. The goal- 
keeper says he is paid 
£300,000 a year. 

Winning the 1994 World 
Cup was the prelude to some 
hard times for Taffarel. 
Released by Reggiana. he 
spent six months unemployed 
and was reduced to turning 
out at centre-forward for an 
Italian church team. 

Sources close to Arsenal 
last night insisted the Double 
winners are not in the market 
for Roberto Baggio, despite a 
claim by Bologna's president 
that the En glish champions 
are willing to pay the Italian 
PA milli on in wages to lure 
him to Highbury on a three- 
year contract 
Arsene Wenger wants three 
new players and has hinted 
that he will buy abroad for 
the quality he is seeking. But 
Baggio, despite his resurgent 
season and call-up to Italy's 
World Cup squad. Is consid- 
ered, at 31. the wrong age and, 
in any case, too expensive. 
Arsenal’s manager is build- 
ing for the future and at a cost 
that will not precipitate 
player unrest over wages. 



Taffarel . . . Brazil's best 

Bologna are “99.9 per cent" 
resigned to losing Baggio and 
it appears their president To- 
rn as so Giuseppe Frascara 
Gazzoni is attempting to max- 
imise the player’s value by 
dahntng Arsenal are compet- 
ing With TnlwmaTlnnalfl for 

the forward. 

Gazzoni said yesterday: 
“Arsenal and Inter are offer- 
ing hhn something that we 
can’t the Champions League. 
But we haven’t gjven up yet 
I’ve given our latest offer — a 
35 per-cent pay rise and the 
Baggio School project for 
when he’s stopped playing. 

“But Arsenal are offering 
him is billion lire [£6 million] 



Paul Weaver 


Ad am is not 
to blame for 
the original 
cricket sin 

JA DAM HOLLIOAKE ap- 
pears to have lost his ap- 
^^peal marginally more 
quickly than the Viagra pilL 
Having lost his Test place, and 
with it his candidature for the 
five-day captaincy, he is now, 
it seems, entirely to blame for 
England's miserable showing 
in toe Texaco Trophy series. 

Indeed, the selectors may 
now take the one-day post 
away from him and add it to 
Alec Stewart’s already clut- 
tered job description. If I were 
Hollioake, who has a strong 
interest in pugilism, I would 
consider giving my bosses a 
bloody nose. 


up in smoke 

i hrrb was bad news for 
I Paul Gascoigne yester- 
day when Middlesbrough 
banned smoking at the Riv- 
erside stadium next season. 

The Boro midfielder, who 
admits to enjoying more 
than just an occasional cig- 
arette. wiD be relieved to 
learn that the club have no 
plans to dispense with their 
fast-food outlets. 

It remains to be seen 
whether he will draw on 
one of the tricks he picked 
np during his spell in Italy 
with Lazio. “They nip into 
the toilet at half-time for 
one,” he has said. 


Defeat, it seems, had noth- 
ing to do with David Lloyd, the 
coach, whose poor record goes 
back over years, not weeks as 
is the case with Hollioake. 
Why are fingers not being 
pointed at him? Bob 
Woolxoer’s South Africa were 
better prepared for the one- 
day series than Lloyd’s 

Englan d. 

Then there was the crass- 
ness of the selectors, whose 
honeymoon is now well and 
truly over. Graham Gooch and 
Mike Gattlng have between 
them played for their country 
414 times, in 197 Tests and 217 
one-day internationals. It is 
difficult to speak too highly of 
them for their deeds and 
dedication. 

Yet in the recent one-day 
series they have gone out of 
their way to convey the unam- 
biguous impression that what 
they really understand about 
cricket could be written on the 
back of a tom stamp with a 
felt-tip marker. 

They selected two men who 
had never played for England 
to bat in toe first five. Chris 
Adams and Darren Maddy , 
and another, Nasser Hussain, 
who was struggling to estab- 
lish his place in this form of 
cricket 

Maddy batted at No. 5, a 
most difficult position in the 
limited overs game; he was 
out after making a nervous 
single from three balls faced 


over three years and we can’t 
afford that sort of money." 

Baggio revealed last month 
that the idea of playing 
abroad appealed. But he is far 
more likely to stay in Italy 
and join Eater, where he 
would join Ronaldo . 

Before Derby County's pur- 
suit of the Italian last sum- 
mer, Baggio had never ex- 
pressed any desire to leave 
Serie A. Any return to the 
San Siro, where he previously 
played for Milan, would be 
eased by the possible depar- 
ture of the Frenchman Youri 
Djorkaeff. a target for Atletico 
Madrid, or an exchange deal 
t akin g the Nigerian 
Nwankwo Kanu to Bologna. 

Baggio joined Bologna last 
s umm er on a two-year con- 
tract which can be rescinded 


by either side after 12 months. 


The player has until July 15 to 
exercise that option but Gaz- 
zoni is pressing for a decision 
before Baggio leaves on June 5 
for the World Cqp finals. 

A much more likely target 
for Wenger is Norway’s 
sought-after young midfiridtur 
Bjarte Aarsheim, who has 
been recommended by Ar- 
senal's chief scout Steve Row- 
ley after watching him im- 
press In a B tnfamatiflnal 
against Scotland recently. 

The 21-year-old Viking Star 
vanger player, a member of 
Norway’s World Cup squad. 
has been seeking a move into 
English football for two years. 

Rowley said: “He is a very 
capable player who would in- 
terest us if a sensible price 
can be found.” Stavanger 
would want at least £3 
mill ion 

Brian Laudrup says he will 
leave Rangers for Chelsea, 
with or without the Messin g 
of the Glasgow club's chair- 
man David Murray. 

Murray insists that Rangers 
will push for compensation but 
the Denmark forward, whose 
contract at forex expires at 
midnight Saturday, reportedly 
said Rangers had no rights or 
claims on him, and the 
planned move would go ahead 
without a fee undo 1 the Bos- 
nian ruling. 


and was promptly dropped 
fixnn the side. How will that 
help him when he opens the 
batting in the Edgbaston Test 
next week? 

Ben Hollioake was left out of 
the squad — a serious sin, this 
— and Gooch and Gattlng 
have been less than support- 
ive ofhis elder brother, Adam, 
despite his performance in 
Sharjah, where he proved an 
outstanding leader of men. He 
guided England to the trophy 
with a thoughtfully put- 
together collection of young 
all-rounders — whereupon the 
selectors, as if frightened by 
their daring departure from 
the wed-trodden path, sud- 
denly went back to Michael 
Atherton, a limited one-day 
player and a limited captain hi 
any form of cricket, to take 
charge in the West Indies. 

I F THAT is the mentality of 
the old professional, give 
me a young amateur any 
day. Old pros should have an 
important voice in Fingl ish 
cricket but it should never be 
forgotten that they are partly 
responsible for getting us into 
this mess in the first place. 

The voice of imagination, of 
innovation and lateral think- 
ing, is more important When 
we are dealing with a moder- 
ate side, as in England’s case, 
it is absolutely vital 
David Graveney, the chair- 
man of selectors and a sup- 



Footup . . . Paul Lace wears a worried look as he nurses his injured ankle during training yesterday 


Ince in 
England 
injury 
scare 


E ngland suffered a 
World Cup scare yes- 
terday when Paul luce 
pulled out of training in 
Spain with an ankle injury. 
Ince is likely to miss this 

afternoon's 

against Morocco in Casa- 
blanca. but England s 
coach Glenn Hoddle In- 
sisted the Liverpool nud- 
fielder would be fit for the 
finals. 

“There is no problem la 
terms of him not recover- 
ing for the first game m 
France,” Hoddle said. 
“There Is nothing mega- 
drasticaily wrong and it 
was more of a precaution- 
ary thing. He was going to 
play' in Morocco but we will 
now decide on that when 
thing s have settled down.” 

Ince was unable even to 
take part in the warm-np 
for what would have been 
his second full training ses- 
sion since he injured his 
left ankle in a tackle on Ar- 
senal’s Ian Wright three 
weeks ago. 

He sat disconsolately in 
the dug-out after receiving 
treatment and. although he 
later managed a gentle jog 
with Hoddle. he was or- 
dered by the medical staff 
to rest for the day. 

Definitely out of the fin- 
als is the Croatia striker 
Alen Boksic, who feces sur- 
gery on his right knee. Cro- 
atia’s coach Miroslav Bla- . 
zevic blamed tile injury on 
Boksic’s Italian dub Lazio, 
whom he accused of mis- 
leading the player over the 
seriousness of the problem. 

“Lazio are paying him, 
they wanted to sell him to 
Milan for £6 million and 
they were Intentionally 
playing down the serious- 
ness of the injury,” he said. 
“Croatia is losing one of its 
main trump czutls for the 
World Cup. I’ve been build- 
ing my strategy on him.” 

Norway have said their 
Liverpool midfielder Oy- 
vind Leonhardsen will 
recover from a thigh injury 
in time for the World Cup. 
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porter of Hollioake, deserves 
much credit Unlike Gattlng, 
Gooch and Lloyd, he never 
played for England. He also 
wears more bats than a mad 
m min er. Yet when the selec- 
tors meet this week to discuss 
Hollioake’s position, his may 
be the solitary voice of reason. 

This is not to say that Hol- 
lioake was blameless against 
Sooth Africa, where his tac- 
tics were often uncharacteris- 
tically negative and formu- 
laic. One-day cricket is, 
essentially, a defensive game 
but one in which pressure can 
still be applied, and Hollioake 
made life too easy for South 
Africa in the first two 
matches. But he did win the 
final game and South Africa, 
unlike Australia, do not make 
a habit of throwing away dead 
rubbers. 

Meanwhile those who have 
played under both Hollioake 
and Stewart say, to a man, 
that the former is the better 
captain. A record of six vic- 
tories in 12 outings is not bad 
for a skipper still wearing L- 
plates. And continuity is 
Important 

The selectors should repair 
the damage that they have in- 
flicted on HolUoake’s confi- 
dence by naming him captain 
for next year’s World Cup. 
Now. With the selectors be- 
hind Him, Hollioake should 
rediscover the self-belief that 
was so impressive In Sharjah. 
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Across 


1 Ample form — innate self- 
advertisement (4-5) 

6 Puzzle for model? (5) 

9 To give vicar a profit, spfitoff 
glebe — rice try! (7.2,6) 

10 See 3 

11 Projector at the window, say, 
so I get my bearings? (8) 

14 Station on river whence 
flights go up (5-4) 


15 One greenback in fountain (5) 

16 Game I hat's revolutionary on 

a ship (5) 

18 Remaining hard, unlike our 
T2?{9) 

20 Ties to strip or land on river 
18) 

21,4 The hawks pervert the 
aesthetes (3,5) 

25 Manes went lor the hard stuff 
(8.7) 


26 Battle scene said to help 
drivers in the rain (5) 

27 Here's food for new art — art 
to Italy’s first (9) 

Down 


1 Rich man raised an old British 
coin (5) 

2 Paper money in West Africa, 
a sick man's arrangement (7) 

3 , 1 0 Advertise a dance that 
comes ra nd from the 
ground (8) 

4 See 21 

5 It's easy to foster self- 
improvement (10) 

6 10 to 2 turning up somewhat 
alkaline — lying words! (6,4) 

7 Religious check on car for the 
Army, maybe (7) 

8 Setter's song fitted in part 
from palace to castle (5.4) 

12 These are disqualifications 
tor the Dunmow Flttch (10) 

13 Substanceto treat my head, 1 
agree — there's a decree 
about it ( 10 ) 

14 When the cricket continues at 
1 for 86.400 (6,3) 

17 Penny increase, possibly, tor 
the one that got away (7) 

19 Extremes in a pipe— there's 
very hot stuff in it (7) 

22 OkJ article from the 27 (5) 

23,24 The Judas of Roman 
Caerteon — disturbance 
fallows (8) 
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